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The Right of Caban Indepen ~ weneie ~~ 


PHILADELPHIA, March 10, 1873.) ¢tmMente;. apd: te-counsel el. 
To the Editors of the New National Bra: .. of $40h.the knowledge of .its 
it is over four years since Spain rebelled § Matty yrogld. 
against the rule of Isabella, then Queep ; and unpainotic, and 1 am digpoped ty 
















it is over four years since the Cubane, fred the allence-of our people. to -such epprebéwe . 


by the spirit of freedom, declared that they | tions following any 
Spain ; and from the hour they unfurled their 42use.”!,.. 
jlag to the present moment, they bave bat-7 Por 
tled in the hope of securing their independ: }' 
cnee as a free Republic. 

Ileretofore no people have been more ready 
in expressions of sympathy, and liberal in 
contributions of material aid to those en- 
deavoring to free themselves from political 


would he free from the oppressive:rule of }*belr part with sid abst af th, Pate 


* 


gible existence, and exercising a controlling 


burdens and the rule of those who oppressed | Power through defined-taws growing out of | ditizens holding sympathy with their broth- 


its fundamental principles’ of .organization 
known and acceptable to the people ruled. 
Poles. Hungarians, and the Irish, have each We are all familiar in this country with 
their patriotic efforts to free themselves the several political transformations that 
rom their yoke of political thraldom, received Spain has undergone within the last four 
the warmest words of encouragement and | years; and the frequency of them within that 

| stantial assistance from all classes of our | Period are evidences of the unsettled deter- 

rnmunity, and though the wished-for suc- 
cess did net crown the efforts of all, yet those | @overnment they shall live—whether they 


them, than the American people. 
The Grecks, the South Americans, the 


failing knew that a great nation and free-| shall be ruled by a dictator, president, or 
dom-loving people sorrowed with them in | kings and though for a time an alien and 
their failure, and hoped with them for the | & stranger was called by the revolutionary 


coming day, when victory would reward their leaders to preside as king of the Spanish peo- 


valor and devotion to their cause. Such} ple. But Amadeus soon discovered that the 
manifestations of practical interest on our | ¢rown brought with it more care than honor, 
part, favoring the cause of those ‘* who would and more personal danger than respect, and, 
Le free,’’ is to them of priceless value ; it en- | With commendable promptness, returned the 


ergizes the halting and weak, aud makes | Unmeaning insignia of Spanish royalty and 
those in the lead more confident of ultimate | power to those who would have him wear it. 
success. But this freely bestowed sympathy 


jbo mareasqnable, a4 wel) as 


soetmgetoSi . “ 


"4 epoli.each oftthess toplesscea ca calc .. 
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feemndo tits eigen teany 
| thongi he shalt sank " 
catéempt, im good tteling, = trief cobament 




















this Government togive a listening 
ear to the sppegis of a compohent part of ite 
ers in slavery; and while preserving its neu- 
trality as long as is just, yet'as‘soon as the 
rules governing nations will permit, to recog- 
nize the Cuban belligerency, and let other 
nations see that we are not party to the in- 
stitution of slavery, even though carried on 
by our best friends. Such a request from the 


mination of the people under what form of }solored people ought to be heeded by this 


Government, not only because they are its 
citizens, but also on account of the lament- 
able fact that not a score of years has passed 
away since it could not itself have held up 
the finger of rebuke to Spain or any other 
slave-holding power. 

Is not our commerce injured by this war? 
Are not the prisoners taken in war treated in 
a manner violating all the established rules 
and regulations of civilized nations? Has 
not Cuba shown herself capable of self-gov- 


Can a people in such a disorganized condi- | ernment, and therefore in a condition to be 


in the cases mentioned, and which seemed to tion, and surrounded by so many uncertain- | recognized by other Governments? Isnotall, 





be of spontancous rising, has most singularly, | ties as to permanence of their governmental 
a3 it appears 
needed aid withheld from the battling Cu- 
bans, and the appeals of its patriotic sons | Principles of political construction? Are we 


and daughters have remained unheeded by | bound under such circumstances to follow 


or any one, of these conditions sufficient 


to me, been suppressed, and | Organization, claim the respect that would be | cause why Cuban belligerency should be 
due them if acting under some well-defined | recognized ? 


In reference to our civil rights, no one can 
doubt that President Grant has spoken in un- 


us, or treated with chilling indifference ; and | them in their shiftings and to recognize each | mistakable terms of the right and justice of 





to this day, almost unsupported and alone, | Change as a legitimate government ; and are 


our complaint, and his intention to give it his 


they continue to war with unshaken heroism | we bound to respect their lines of territorial | executive influence. But his phraseology, 


for their lberty and independence from | control, when the people embraced within 
pain’s control. Thousands of Spanish sol-| them repudiate their authority and declare 


say some, is not choice, or at least unjustly 
descriptive. So say I. The good that is 


diers have been sent to Cuba to crush out the | their determination nolongertosubmit to their | in the negro need not be a matter of doubt, 


pirit of freedom that burns in the hearts of} rule? Can they in their inchoate condition, 
its children; but the erucl effort has been | a8 Spain is, force a self-sustaining community 
vain. Each day brings to us reperts of | like the Cubans to submit to powers of a 


since numerous examples have shown that 
when placed under like circumstances he is a 
man like all other men. As to social equality 


bloody conflicts between the contending | day’s creation, to be revolutionized on the jit is necessary that every good white man 
forces, yet these almost unarmed and un- | morrow to the opposite extreme? Ifthere ever | should endeavor to raise the social condition 
disciplined men continue to face their foes ; | Was wanting a cause that would justify the | of the negro equal to his own, if for no other 
and unfalteringly stand in the dignity of their | Cubans to rebel, this incertitude of Spanish | reason than that hig (the negro’s) social 
sclf-emancipated manhood, resisting the revo- | rule alone would be sufficient to warrant | degradation is to be placed to the white man’s 
lutionary powers that, for the hour, rule at | their claim to self-government. Experience | credit. Social equality is distinct and sepa- 
Madrid. The Cubans, determined to act to | has taught them that the rule of a queen, |rate from social intercourse, and this latter 
the full requirements of a high and noble pur- | dictator, or king afforded them_no relief from | must be regulated by choice, and cannot be 
pose, have made their cause sacred by deeds | unjust exactions and oppression; and in the | legislated upon. But there is no crime in 
ot self-sacrifice and martyrdom. Confident | language of the leader of the revolution at | what the President has said, since it emanated 
that their cause was just and that they were | Madrid, Gen. Prim, the Cubans had found | from a good heart and with good intent, and 
acting in defense of the right, and, therefore, | “The hour had come at last when we should | all colored citizens are, in the main, satisfied. 
fully justified in their course, they openly de- | strike the blow and rid ourselyes of our op- | Reference is made to these things in order to 
clared to the world that, ‘in arming them- | pressors. Ourcountry’s dignity and our own | tell our enemies that they need not store 
selves against the tyrannical Government of | liberty peremptorily demand this. We have | them for future use-ia the belief that we ac- 








Spain, we must, according to precedent in | hitherto been restrained until success would | quiesce in them. 


In closing, let me say that 


all civilized countries, proclaim before the | be certain. The immorality in the upper | it is the fortune of the country, but more es- 
world the cause that impels us to a step | classes, supported by official adulation and | pecially of the colored people, that President 
which, though it entails considerable disturb- | oflicious despotism, has rendered indispensa- | Grant has been re-elected, sincc, had it been 
ance upon the present, will insure the happi- | ble a radical change in our country’s des-| Horace Greeley, he had not dared preach 
ness of the future.” It is well known that | tinies. There is nothing more dangerous or/even in such a tongue to his Democratic 


Spain governs the Island of Cuba with an| mischievous than 
iron, blood-stained hand. 


and thrown into exile or executed by military | the sole remedy for these crying evils.” 
commission in times of peace. Hence their 


insurrection—nothing | friends. 
gtander or juster than revolution. How is 

The former holds the latter deprived of po- | the constant commingling of the groans of 
litical, civil, and religious liberty. Hence the | the transported with discharges of musketry 
unfortunate Cubans being illegally prosecuted | at our unfortunate comrades. Revolution is 


Such was the bold language of the leader 


GRoOTTUs. 


LL 


Unanimity ef Jaries. 


WASHINGTON, March 17, 1873. 
To the Editors of the New National Era : 
The trial by jury is the favorite of the peo- 


being kept from public meetings and forbid- | of the rebellion against the Queen of Spain; | ple, and deservedly so, for by it their liber- 
den to speak or write on affairs of State. | andthe voice ofapprovaland congratulation in | ties have been protected when every other 
Ifence their remonstrance against the evils | behalf of the American people was promptly | safeguard of freedom has been stormed by 
that afflict them being looked upon as the | tendered them by our Minister at Madrid. | violence or undermined by corruption. And 
proceedings of rebels, from the fact that they | Their hopes were raised high in anticipation | among the provisions of the law brought 
are bound to keep silence and obey. Hence | of the arrival of the day when Cuba would | from the mother country to this there is none 
the never-ending plague of hungry officials | be free from the yoke of royalty, and human | more important to the protection of the citi- 
from Spain to devour the products of their in- | bondage no longer exist on the Island of | zen in times of civil commotion or public 
dustry and labor. Hence the restrictions to | Cuba. But a change of rulers did not bring | passion and prejudice than that which se- 
which public instruction with them is sub- | the long-desired change in their condition as | cures to men accused of crime an impartial 
jected in order to keep them so ignorant as | citizens. The “Spanish republican” rulers | trial by a jury of their peers. 





not to be able to know and enforce their | held them down with the same ‘“‘iron, bloody 


This is specially guaranteed to us by the 


rights in any-shape or form whatever. To | hand’ as the monarchist had; and they de- | Constitution. 


the God of our conscience and to all civilized | termined no longer to submit to such tyranny, 


The origin of this venerable institution has 


nations we submit the sincerity of our pur- and they, too, like Gen. Prim, found that | not been definitely settled. Some authorities 
pose. Vengeance does not mislead us, nor | ‘revolution was their sole remedy for these | trace it back to the reign of Alfred; some to 
is ambition our guide. We only want to be | crying evils;”” and there never were people | an earlier period, while others assign to it a 
free, and sce all men with us equally free as | more fully justified in this determination than | later origin. No matter when it originated, 
their Creator inteided all mankind to be. | the now battling Cubans. Spain has no right | we feel and know that from it the greatest 
Our carnest belief is that all men are breth- | to force them to continue in allegiance with | benefits have resulted. 


ren, 


them and submit to such governments as 


This method of trial, arising, as we believe, 


Such were the grievances under which the | they may choose for themselves, for they naturally from the constitution of courts, and 


Cubans had long suffered and submitted to | freed them by their revolution, and severed 


not from any express legislative enactment, 


in silence, and their declaratory knowledge | the political ties that once held them to their | has been gradually and materially improved. 


of the rights due them, and their determina- | government at Madrid. 
tion to secure them by their last and only 


ent republican government of their own. 


In its origifi it was adapted to the then ex- 


Impressed strongly and deeply with this | isting state of society, but the advancement 
resort—the force of arms, under an independ- | view of their present relative position toward 


of civilization, the increase of wealth, and 


each other, I would call upon the American | the various and complicated relations result- 
The annunciation of so bold a purpose by | nation to examine closely the actual relations 


ing therefrom, necessitated corresponding 


au oppressed people should have received | now existing between Spain and Cuba. For! changes in the functions of juries, and it 


ready response from every true lover of hu-| one, I believe that Spain by its own acts o! 


f| was not without the aid of legislative and 


man freedom, and particulurly from the | revolution freedthe Cubans from the gov-| judicial wisdom that this noble institation 
American people, the practical exemplar of | ernmantal control of Madrid. If the Cubans | attained its present state. 


them, and the first to prove their truth and| had been in sympathy with them in their 


grandeur. 


Excellent as this mode of trial is, and not- 


change of government, and were still willing | withstanding the many advantages resulting 


For over four years the thunders of war’s | to follow the lead of the revolutionary spirits | therefrom, it is not \to be disguised that in 


arms have been heard on the mountains and | in Spain, any promptings or interference on 
plains of the Queen of the Antilles—a con-| our part would justly be regarded as unwar- 
flict between Spanish injustice and patriots | ranted; but now that they have declared 
determined to free themselves of its exactions | their right and determination no longer to be 


and wrongs. 


some, and those essential respects, it is open 
to objection. There are matters connected 
with it which appear so to operate against 
reason, common sense, and the first princi- 


beld in political dependenceto the power that | ples of justice, that one cannot belp wonder- 
For over four years the struggling Cubans | has so long oppressed them, I think it is but 
have asked us for aid and the recognition of | due to them in their struggle for independ- 


ing how it is 90 little has been said concern- 
ing them. But, being creatures of habit, we 


their right to be free, and the legitimacy of | ence for us to leave the way open to them | probably become familiarized with absurdity 


their warring, in their own behalf and for| to secure their freedom, for which they are 
their own cause, without receiving that mag- | Willing to imperil their lives and fortune. 


netic response so freely given heretofore to | God grant them success. 
those who would be free, and were offering 
up their lives and fortunes to secure it. 


word *‘God speed’’ to those who have sub- 
mitted so long to their forelgn rulers, but, morent dime i sa 
availing themselves: of the revolutionary Ww yD. C.y Masch bt, 1873. 
changes at Madrid, determined to follow the To the Editors of the New Netionat Era : 
example they there had set them, now, that 
the long looked for hour had arrived, when 
they could shake Off forever the incubus of 
Spanish royalty, who, with ite train of greedy 
cormorants who had fattened upon the pro- 
ducts of their exacted labo and enterprise so | 
long rs a , 4 
I would ask the American people how | ba 
can they, without siglti ing mang art ~— al age ld 
after their oft-repeated ey of t 4 ent Geaaih, igh plist 


sympathiy for the advancement of the pr ‘s ? : 
ples of republicanism among other peoples, | How far these meetings have answeted ¢ 


Civil Rights. : 
ra ee 
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show so much indifference to the efforts of} purpose may be seen in the reports made of ) to it. 


ULYBSES B. Vimar. 


Why is it that we deny them the'cheering | Views on the Caban Question aud 


During the past four or five days two meet- | ciety. To require an 
ings of the colored citizens and_thetr friends 
have been held in this city, for the purpose of 


caléalated 6 do | B 
aved Cubans tii their’ effort | 


as well as danger, so as to be insensible to 
the extent of either, when we constantly live 
in their presence. : 

The object of every process and method ¢ 
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character to sustain and assign no 
reason for their verdicts, and it can rarely 
happen that their individual or personal char- 


are unsuited by previous habits to decide upon 


juries so frequently disagree. 
Then this modefn rule or practice of dis- 













ferring the trial to some future time is mani- | 


enn it 
festly illegal and injurious to suitors. Illegal, 


to be told, and al, win fedeesseda da Provisions of 34| because we'bave a constitational guarantee | toward Henry Highland Garnet, but he cen- — abroad, and his timely indorsement 


+ 35j-Eeney: Vide @ jury was limited | that men accused of crime shall have a 
0 six; .nleozin some-epetcial cases in Eng- | speedy, public trial by jury. But by requir- 
lend, to.,0in- and eight; for instance, in | ing ananimity we violate this provision of the 
airy of: on’ default, or in an in- | Constitution at least in spirit, by causing un- 
icy of waste. Further in Glanvil, we find | ecessary delay. 
8 writ fore jury of eight to inquire intoage| The juror is sworn to give a true verdict 
when infancy..waes Fleta lays it | according to the evidence. Suppose, and it 
down for jaw daring the reign of Edward I., | is possible, especially when there is intricacy 
that in civil cases. there was a differ-} 08 contradictory evidence, that he differs 
“the: jurors, it was at| from his colleagues in his conclusions, he 
the election. of the-jaudgé-vither, to afforce the | cannot, as the law stands, discharge his duty 
assize by adding others until twelve agreed, | by giving his verdict individually. He must, 
or to compel them to agree among themselves | therefore, either perjure himself by agreeing 
by directing the sheriff to keep them without | to a verdict he believed false and unjust, dis- 
meat or drink until they were unanimous. | agree and have the jury discharged, or com- 
This authority given the judges was exer-| pel them to remain with hiw in their retire- 
cised by some of them with very little scru-] ment and submit to the process devised by 
ple. During the reign of Edward III. the} the wisdom or barbarism of our ancestors to 
Court of Kings Bench decided on an appeal | enforce unanimity. 
from a lower court that the jury, in order to} It is, however, possible by a few changes 





have no profes- felt throughout the whole State. If there be 


acters are at stake. In many instances they . 
the effect of legal instruments and other mat- | 
ters connected with legal rules and presump- ; 


tions. We need not, therefore, wonder that Revels, the institution is without an execu- i the growth and development of Baltimore, 
tive enbin or, acting ia con- pene by his enterprise, prudence, sagacity, 


ject, and the university is as cathelic as any | political ii 





a verdict, must be unanimous, and directed | to preserve all that is valuable in this mode 
the judges to resort to restraint, if neces-| of trial, while we remove the defects indi- 
sary, in order to secure the required unan-| cated. It might prove specially serviceable 
imity. We see, therefore, that this salutary | were a law enacted that the verdict shall al- 
power of taking the verdict of a majority of | ways be given in writing, signed by the ma- 
the jury remained until near the end of the] jority of the jary. Thus, instead of a forced 
reign of Edward III.; then, unfortunately, and | and unreal unanimity as at present, we should 
in opposition to both precedent and reason, | obtain the true sentiments of jurors. 

the judges agreed that a verdict less than} In effecting the change of long-established 
twelve was no verdict at all; and as a spe-| practices Iam aware that various difficulties 
cific cure for difference of opinion, resort was | may arise to prevent contemplated benefits. 
had to hunger, cold, and imprisonment. Ever| But by the improvements: suggested every 
since juries have disagreed at their peril. person concerned in the administration of 

It certainly appears that the unanimity | justice would reap advantages—judges, law- 
required is opposed to reason and common | yers, jurors, and the public. And if real dif- 
sense, because it requires the existence of | ficulties should appear they must indeed be 
what is morally improbable; viz., that in | formidable to overcome the urgent necessity 
cases of cxtreme difficulty twelve men should | for protection of individual morality and pub- 
be bona-fide unanimous in their decisions. lic justice. 

It is contrary to the spirit of the common| I appeal, therefore, to our leyislators, 
law, too, because it tends to delay the admin- | judges, and other officials whether a compul- 
istration of justice. It frequently forces] sory unanimity in their decisions would not 
jurors to commit also a kind of moral per-| be a most oppressive and intolerable burden ; 
jury. whether it would not disturb their. delibera- 

It is presumed that a jury taken from the | tions, frustrate their endeavors for the public 
body of the community will be possessed of} good, and effectually impede the administra- 
such knowledge and experience derived from | tration of justice. Jurors are men of like 
their intercourse in society as to peculiarly} passions and feelings with themselves, not 
fit them for the determination cf all disputed | perhaps so well instructed, and therefore less 
facts arising out of the ordinary transactions | likely to weigh the opposite reasons in a 
of life. But it must be remembered that} doubtful case, and be unanimous in cases de- 
jurors, as a rule, are unaccustomed to judicial | termined upon a small preponderance of rea- 
investigations, and that it requires all the} son or evidence. Remember that on points 
aid that can be derived from the experience | of law as well as fact the highest authorities 
and penetration of counsel and judge to direct | sometimes disagree. Relieve the juror from 
their attention to the essential points at| the necessity of compounding with his con- 
issue, in order to have them reach a just con-| science for a forced assent to a verdict he in 
clusion. So far as the law is concerned it} his soul disapproves, and no longer compel 
proceeds by certain and defined rules. But} him to seem to commit perjury in the dis- 
much yet remains to be done to divest a case | charge of a public duty, which should be the 
of its legal incumbrances, to resolve a com- | farthest removed from even the semblance of 
plicated mass of evidence into its most sim- | a crime so offensive and odious. 
ple elements, to exhibit clearly the connec- Jas. H. SMITH. 
tion, bearing, and importance of its distinct 
and separate parts, their combined tendency Letter Wom Muaateipye. 
and effect, stripped of every extrinsic and Vicxssura, Miss., March 10, 1873. 
superfluous consideration which might other-| 7 the Editors of the New National Era: 
wise embarrass or mislead ; and to do this in} J may not be uninteresting to your readers 
amanner suited to the comprehension and | to give them a short account of the condition 
understanding of an ordinary jury is one of} and prospects of Alcorn University. As you 
the most difficult, as it is one of the most un-| are aware this is an infant institution of learn- 
frequently performed, duties connected with | ing, established by the State of Mississippi 
the administration of the law. in 1871, and designed to provide university 

Take any question arising in the ordinary | education for colored youth, shut out as they 
busines« of life and you can hardly find two} have hitherto been by a spirit of caste from 
men of tle same opinion respecting it; yet) the academies and colleges, not only of Mis- 
we sclect a jury from the body of the people | sissippi, but the entire South. 
with no peculiar training or fitness for their] from the extent of its resources and the 
position; they are brought into court and| comprehensiveness of its mission the institu- 
hear conflicting testimony; two lawyers, | tion is destined to be, at no distant day, one 
skilled by experience and learning, present | of the leading universities of the country. It 
the opposite sides of a cause in the strongest | is endowed with the princely income of fifty 
light ; the jury are charged by the judge, told | thousand dollars per annum from the State, 


to retire and bring in a verdict, and, in order} ,ecyred to it as a vested franchise beyond the 
to do this, they must be unanimous. Is it 


reasonable to suppose that twelve men will, 
under the circumstances supposed, draw the 
same conclusion ? 

But let us take another view of the sub- 
ject. Suppose one of the jurors interested 


in some sense, indifferent or otherwise un-| fyng, It is located at Oakland, Claiborne 


qualified, and this may happen in a thousand county, Mississippi, four miles from Rodney, 
ways without it being known to the party] and about twenty-five miles from Natchez. 
He may be secretly| The buildings, which are ample, were origin- 
moved by hatred or friendship, fear or hope ; ally erected, and for a quarter of a century 
he may have az unfeeling mind and therefore | occupied, as “ Oakland College,” a Presby- 
take very little interest in the discussion of | ¢erian establishment, which claims the credit 
doubtful points with his colleagues, but may | of having educated some of the first minds ip | friends denominate us. 
content himself by signifying to them that h®| yrississippi, but which, like many other 


entitled to object. 








is making its infmence for good perceptibly A Southern Man. is 


and his intim 
about the capacity of the colored man for in- tly gra aan aan 
tellectual development he should spend a Itimore Swa of the 13th instant as 
single day in attendance upon the recitations oe men.” We believe that Mr. {lop- 
at Alcor, and get a little of the Cancasian spent the eer poet be ae “4 this 
conceit taken out of him. city, and here he has accumulated his’colos- 
At the present, by the resignation of Dr. | sal fortune. He has taken an honest price 


any doubting Thomas who is still skeptical | tie ory Cry UCD whether Mr. Johns 
will be 
in the 





¢ with. the , pear Pane PP ct judicious investments has ‘contributed 


' not a little to its co ‘ . hie 
charging a jury if they fail to agree and de- | the university, is only waiting to find the wh e to its commercial prosperity. 


More than that, hie has set an example of 
per , when a new President will be ap- | Strict business integrity which has done much 
. aa The eyes of all were first turned to establish the character of Baltimore mer- 


saved many a struggling house fron 
not leave the field in which he is now en- bankruptcy. ne euahaahen banker, poe 
gaged. Professor Thompson, of Streight | the dispenser of maguificent charitics, the 
University, New Orleans, has been men- | S0uth may well be proud of Mr. Hopkins, 
ioned in connection with the place, and we and Baltimore should feel honored that he 
lone 1 ’ has made her people, in a certain sense, his 
are told that he is a most suitable person. legatees; for surely the hospital, the uni- 
You can imagine the deep solicitude felt by | versity, and the asylum which he is about to 
the friends of the university in this most im- build are for the common welfare. 

; = fehdateih teatitetiee wth @ Mr. Hopkins is a Southern man by birth 
portant matter, Nias ; and residence. But a stranger reading the 
great, work before it is looking for a master | article in the Sun to which we have calle: 
mind to give it direction and control its des- | attention would iufer something more than 
tinies.. Could we glean from the whole field | (N's. To him the eeene . suthen” 

a would convey a wider meaning. He 

ee Ne Son apap but ee would take Mr. Hopkins to be a man who 
ing in the charter upon the su holds distinctively Southern views, and whose 

D has been in accord therewith. 
institution in christendom, yet in point of| When the Sux designates a citizen of Balti- 
fact it was intended for the high education of rons tye an _ it = 
‘ities 9 sans aA mé rho behleved in the excellence 

colored youth, and it is deemed peculiarly ap- | of the institution of slavery, who sagetiiost 
propriate that a colored President and fac-| with the South in the late civil war, who op- 
ulty should preside over it. posed the reconstruction acts of Congress, 
The faculty is composed of capable, schol- an — accepts the situation now rather in 
arly, faithful professors, devoted to:the work See ne We pine Com 


nage: ei lg i of any conviction of the wisdom or necessity 
of building up the institution, who will co-| of the policy which controlled public events. 


operate with whomsoever may be called to Measured by this standard, Mr. Hopkins is 
undertake the high responsibility of President. lhe Me we a man.” — ribald ee 
‘ ‘ A st 8, he is a member of the Society of 
Money is not wanting, nor a field compre-| Friends, and has always held the peculiar 
hensive enough to satisfy the most exalted | views of that religious body upon the slavery 
ambition, and reward the most eminent tal-} question. He was the intimate friend and 
ents and virtues. To such a man, Alcorn cieaiee of those who — much — 
University offers a mission with ‘length of anitibnttadincehons a” snag os . oY ee 
days in her right hand, and in her left riches | to the Government Fn pea ee 
and honor. TRUSTER. existence, and when the war was over, with 
— the rest of his sect, favored the complete en- 
Profits of Cotton Planting. frauchisement of the emancipated race. In 
nies short, he was and is a Republican. Now, 
A correspondent in Washington county, ae en gern a oom a. een 
—_— * _ ° ) 1@ Sun is notapt toclam any vreat glor 
Mississippi, writes as follows to the Touis-| tor the South Rectan they were born and 
ville Journal : Southern soil, Mr. Hopkins is called a 
It has been a matter of astonishment to ne | “Southern” man with the obvious intent ot 
often, and is so now, that a farmer in Ken- | €9ntrasting him with Northern men who have 
tucky, orin the North generally, wi delve and | "% built asylums for colored children. ‘The 
work as labpriously as a common hand here, | @ditor of the Sun means to say this ‘Ho! 
has invested from thirty to one hundred | You hypocites of the North, who aro con- 
thousand dollars, and receive for it no more | $tantly prating of your philanthropy, who 
than an Englishman gets on his consols. | 8¢ organizing associations for the education 
Occasionally a large crop of wheat and hemp, of the freedmen, and keeping the South in 
at big prices, would give him 5 per cent., but rpetual turmoil with jour a geen ages - 
as a rule, 2 to 4 per cent. is realized. How erence—hide your diminished heads for 
does this compare with the percentage of shawe. Here is a Southern man, born on 
profit on valuations in this country? Ihave | Southern soil, devoted to Southern institu- 
a place of near eleven hundred acres of| tions, and not devoid of Southern prejudices, 
cleared land, which I value at $50,000 cash, | Who has done more for the colored race than 
but which could not be sold for over $40,000, | 91! your Northern horde put together.” 
and say $5,000 worth of mules, and @2,000| . We do not think that Mr. Hopkins desires 
for implements; say total of 957,000 in-| that any such contrast should be drawn, Ho 
ted. has always co-operated with the friends who 
I am only cultivating this year two-thirds | have devoted themselves to the amelioration 
of the place, and will make corn enongh to| of the condition of the freedmeu; he has 
do me another year, with plenty of oats and | Contributed of his ample means to that cud, 
clover hay, and about 400 bales of cotton, | making use of the channels afforded by the 
‘weighing 400 ponnds each. One-half the | North. Nothing was further from his inten- 
cotton comes to me, the balance going to the | tion, when he organized the great charities to 
hands—say 200 bales at $60, net, per.bale,| Which we have referred, than that they 
will bring 812,000, from which t 996) | Should have a sectional cast. He is not a 
taxes, $200 repairs on machinery, $250 re- sectional man, and has no desire that his 
pairs on fencing, 10 per cent. off valuation 0° munificent charities should furnish a theme 
mules, $500; same off valuation of imple- for sectional glorification. The same may be 
ments, $200; cost of household expenses said of each of the gentlemen whom he bas 
proper, $1,000—say a total of $3,050—from | Hamed as trustees, and to whom he has con- 
$12,000, leaves $8,950 ; throwing in the $950 fided the management of the great institu- 
to cover small items of expense not enumer- tions which he has founded and endowed. 
ated, will bring the net proceeds of this year’s | The design of the Sun to mislead the out- 
labor $8,000 on an investment of $57,000, or side world as to ir. Hopkins’ political views 
very nearly 15 per cent. If the whole place would not be so apparent were it not that a 
were cultivated, and 800 bales raised, the most material fact is omitted in the state- 
reader can estimate the additional profit. 1| ment of the general plan of the hospital. 
have heard persons say they would not live One of the conditions on which Mr. Hopkins 
on a plantation under the present system of has set apart two millions of dollars for the 
labor if they could make 100 per cent., or, to maintenance of a free hospital is that there 
use some of the more ¢ erated expres- | Must be no distinction on account of race or 
sions, if all the plantations from Memphis to color in its wards. Particular attention is 
New Orleans were given them. called to the fact ‘‘that no denominatioual 
I have tried every kind of labor since the differences shaJl be regarded in the dispensa- 
war—Irish, Dutch, Canadians, Swedes, and tion of his charities ;’’ but not a word is said 
Yauhess--and mot say I prefer the negro of that larger and broader benevolence 
to any of them. The negro is not so which excludes all distinctions of race from 
quick ‘as many white laborers, but he de- the merciful shelter of the hospital. We can 
mands so much less in the way of supplies, | 8€¢ DO reason for refusing to publish this 
is more acclimated, and generally easier to fundamental condition of the great charity, 
get along with. This country is rapidly in- | €xcept that it would give a certain qualifica- 
creasing its laboring population, many ne- tion to the assertion that Mr. Hopkins is 
oes immigrating and being brought here | “Southern man,” which the editor of the Sw 
rom the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. ae ay desire. Syne - 
Owing to the fact of many of the planters | | be cate ee A Mr. Hopkin 
spending the whole year on their places, | 12% Cncountered considerable opposition from 
their improvements and comforts generally Southern’’ men in carrying out his charita- 
have been vastly increased since the war. ble designs. He has been delayed more than 








reach of legislative interference, by the act | tndeed, far from the deterioration and dilap- | W° Years in securing such guarantees from 
of incorporation, and has, in addition, re- idation’ generally attributed to plantations - City — and a ~ —_ outs 
ceived a donation of something over one hun- since the war being the case, I know of no ure as would forever secure the hospital en- 
dred thousand dollars from the Agricultural open 
College fund—the latter sum being invested | the oeneral appearance better than before | Known that colored people were to be adm.t- 
in 8 per cent. State securities as a permanent | the a Ths maybe judged of partly when ted to the hospital there were ‘Southern 


-saimee ie closure from being intruded upon by the com- 
"ereensete fa ain gringo be missioners for opening streets. When it wa 


: : ; iding in the neighborhood who held 
tell you that two saw-mills, turning out in | MEP residing in | ~ 
is a7 eight months over 1,000 000 feet of | indignation meetings, and protested against 
lumber, have found sale for it all in my im- | the desecration of that part of the city hy 
mediate neighborhood—say on eight or ten such an institution. Other “Southern”? men 
lantations. Few plank fences were seen rested their opposition to the benclicent char- 

before the war; now miles of them will ity on the ground that Mr. Hopkin» bad o}- 
be met with in a day’s ride. So you see that tained the property of the old Mary] ined Ios- 
we are not absolutely the lazy, ‘“‘nigger- pital at a price below its real value. We ar 


san ey?? “hari le Northe not aware that the Sun ever ex postulated 
walleying™ S06 that Gur charitable Northere with these gentlemen, or gave Mr. Hopkin 
the least assistance in overcoming their un- 
~- oe 


i ott . ‘ reasoning bigotry. 
bas made up his mind, and if they will not} memorable institutions, suecumbed to the The Case of Mr. Colfax -The ened i 


agree with him there shall be no verdict. 

In every case at all doubtful there is only 
an apparent unanimity. In such cases it is 
far from certain that the verdict is the opin- 
ion even of the majority of the jury. It may 


country— 
** Chill penury repressed their noble rage 


ter that is referred to their determination, to 
say upon their oaths that they are all of the 
same opinion, and it was forcing some of 
them to commit a seeming perjury, by ac- 
ceeding to the opinion of their fel‘ows when 
they really believed to the contrary 


dict, and this is too dangerous a power to be | Lawrence W. Minor, A. M., John G. 
trusted to any individual, especially when s0/ ef), A. M., and J. RB. Blackburn, 


- | much secrecy attends its exercise, which ina | professors. ‘The number of students ¢ 


great measure relieves one from public repro- 













Jarors sre infloeneed by pee-|ing. It i» alven 


We the PES SIS ©? 






fortunes of war and the prostration of the 


And froze the genial currents of the soul.”’ 
After repeated efforts after the war to set 
be, and probably often is, that of one obstin-| the university again on its feet, the trustees | +, review carefull 
ate man, who has the better of his fellow-| were finally compelled to definitely suspend | corded in the Congressional investigation, 
jurors, not by force of reason but willfulness. | operations, and its doors had been perma-| and compare it with the elaborate defense de- 
It appears that the principal objection the} nently closed when the trustees of Alcorn livered by the late Vice President at South 
C:nadians had to the introduction of juries | University became the purchasers of the en- as 
in‘o their courts was this one of unanimity. | tire establishment for the sum of forty thou- 
They observed that it was a strange thing | sand dollars. The tract consists of 235 acres, 
and a hard one to foree twelve persons, who | and there are sever brick buildings, including 
really think differently upon a doubtful mat-| one chapel, four dormitories, and two literary 









“=@nder this rule is incurred the risk of a| of February, 1872, with s faculty consisting 
smal! minority, possibly one dictating the ver-| of Hyram BR. Revels, D. D., President, and 











It happened that there were powerful | 

Amende Honorabic from a Po- oo sere ao the oppositios 

of no effect, anc r. Hopkins was accorde 
attest Sogn. the privilege of making a gift to the people o: 
Baltimore, whose far-reaching beneficen: 
cannot be estimated. Hence these congrat- 
ulations. Why sbould a narrow sectional- 
ism be permitted to designate Mr. Hopkin 
as a ‘Southern man,’ when the conditions o! 
his munificent bequests proclaim him to be a 
national man ¢— Baltimore American. 





LovuiIsvILLE, March 10.—The Courier- 
Journal to-day contains the following double- 
leaded edi 1: **We have taken 
y the case of Colfax as re- 

















































last y. The result of our re- care eae 
search is, that be bas given a successful and Our Former Presidents. 
satisfactory explanation of the entire matter. tg 


Jefferson was calm, clear, critical, compre- 
hensive, and orderly. 

John Adams was emotional in his nature, 
and was fiery and forcible. 
digaitied K. hire Oe i firm, combative, 

, and dete : 

Andrew Jackson’s firmness and force of 
character has become proverbial. 

Madison had origivality and discrimination, 
but lacked firmness of character. 

Franklin Pierce was very harmonious in 
his mental organization—well balanced. 
Zachary Taylor was firm, hopeful, inte!!i- 
gent, cee g  memangge and independent. 

Millard is more courteous than 
and wins rather than compels. 
2 Bes kind, affec- 
» prudent, and circumspect. 
more remarkable for practic al 
talent and common sense than for depth and 


1 Washington. hed strong common sense, 


reasoning powers, integrity, firmness, 


It will oo a closer analysis than that 
which we have made or are capable of mak- 
to alter our opinion that in this business 
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Business letters from eabecribers and advertisers should 
te addressed to Frederick Dougtass, Jr., Lock Box 81. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Oorreapondente. 
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We will present each person, subscribing 
tor the New NationAi Era one year, &@ 
fine photograph of Touissaint [.’Ouverture. 

Louisiana. 


The New York Independent is bitterly op- 
posed to the Kellogg government of Louisi- 
ana, taking the ground that it is a usurpation 
and not a legally elected government, and 
but for the protection rendered by the Gen- 
eral Government, the people of Touisiana 
would trample out this Kellogg usurpation. 
We believe that the General Government 
cannot do otherwise than stand by the Kel- 
logg government in yiew of the fact alone 
that the Supreme Court of the State of Louisi- 
ana recognizes it as the legitimate govern- 
ment. We cannot see how the state of af- 
fairs in J.ouisiana can be bettered by the 
withdrawal of the protection afforded by the 
General Government to the Kellogg govern- 
ment, nor can we see the reasonableness of 
the continued assaults upon President Grant 
for performing what all but bitter partisans 
and negro-hating politicians will admit is 
clearly his duty. If the United States troops 
ure withdrawn it is said the people of Louisi- 
ana will settle tho difficulty in that State 
themselves. If by settling the difficulty Is 
meant the seizing of the offices of the govern- 
ment now in the hands of the Kelloggites 
and placing them in the hands of the McEn- 
eryites, what assurance can that give that 
the majority of the people of the State who 
are undoubtedly opposed to the McEnery 
government, will quietly acquiesce? The 
majority of the people of Louisiana, accord- 
ing to the census of i870, are colored, and 
are in full sympathy with the party whose 
standard bearer in the State of Louiziana is 
at present Governor Kellogg. These peo- 
ple, excepting where intimidation and fraud 
prevented, voted for Governor Kellogg and 
elected him, and a Legislature in sympathy 

' with him. The party antagonistic to the 
rights of the majority of the people of the 
State are endeavoring, through what would 
be the triumph of fraud and intimidation, to 
get control of the State; this is well known 
to such Republican papers as the New York 
Independent that endeavor to cover with ridi- 
cule and contempt the Kellogg government. 
It is the majority of the people of the State 
represented by the Kellogg government; 
though it may he that intimidation and fraud 
have prevented the making of it apparent ac- 
cording to form, it is really apparent to all 
unprejudiced men. 

What advice would those Republican pa- 
pers give who now scck to throw com- 
tempt upon the Genezal Government for pro- 
tectimg the Kellogg government, should the 
President withdraw protection from the pres- 
ent recognized State government and the 
McEnueryites in New Oricans should rise and 
seize the archives of the State, and in at- 
tempting to carry on the State government 
they Should be met with an armed opposition 
coming from the State outside of New Or- 
leaus? Would these papers advise the in- 
tervention of the President in suppressing 
the domesiic violence in the interest of Mc- 
Enery? Todo this id be to recognize 
& government not recognized hy the highest 
court of the State, and one with no show of 
right save that obtained through fraud and 
intimidation. It may be, however, that the 
fact that the majority of the people of Louisi- 
ana being colored, are, in consequence, left 
out in estimating the wishes and feelings of 
the people of the State by those Republicans 
who can see only the rising of the people in 
such mobs as the McEneryites turned loose 
the other day in New Orleans to seize the 
police stations. To those Republicans, by 
the phrase the ‘‘people of Louisiana’’ is 
meant the white people eniy, and it is their 
prejudices and animosities such Republicans 
would have the President of the United 
States support. Thus when the New York 
Independent says ‘the truth is the Kellogg 
government of Louisiana has not the support 
of the people, not having been elected by the 
people,’’ it can only mean that it has not the 
support of a class of white people who have 
always regarded the negroes as somethin 
other than people, and as having no rights 
which white men were bound to respect. 
Can it be that this position of certaig Repub- 
icans and Republican journals foreshadows 
the attitude the R-publican party is about to 
assune towards its colored allies? Is the 
Ku-Kluxism that we have been led to be- 
lieve had been overthrown to obtain new life 
and gain a real victory through the assistance 
of the Republican party by its withdrawal of 
protection from a government in deference to 
a white miuority because such government 
was elected largely by colored voters? If, 
as the Independent asserts, the protection of 
the Nellogg government is a misapplication 
of the authority of the United States, the 
proper thing to be done is the withdrawal of 
that protection. Doe 
this ? 

Louisiana tries the taith of the Republi- 
cap party in the Senate and out of the Sen- 
ate. It presents a test by which the colored 
people of the country may learn to what ex- 
tent the Government will go. under the con- 
tro) of the Republican party, in the matter of 
protecting them in their rights as citizens. 
If the Government accepts and acts in ac- 
cordance with the views of such journals as 
the New York Independent, and such states- 
men as Senator Carpenter, it will be impos- 
sible for the colored people to escape the con- 
clusion that citizenship and the elective fran- 
chise are to them a mere mockery. We, 
however, indulge the belief that the Republi- 
can party, notwithstanding the advice of a 
few of its anti-negro members, will stand by 
the right in this Louisiana matier, and irsist 
upon giving to (ne majority of the people of 
that State the indulgence of their wishes as 
they undoubtedly expressed them at the bal- 
lot-boxs, however much those wishes may be 
misrepresented by fraud. Let not Congress 
forget that colored people are people and have | 
& voice in the government of Louisiana, and 
are entitled to as much respect as any other 
people in the State, and that two or three 
hundred white people in the city of New Or- 
leans rising in a mob for the purpoee of over- 
throwing a State goveroment, obnoxious be- 
cause elected by colored votes, is no indica- 
tion of the feeling of the people of the State 
as the New York Independent would have the | 

gruniry believe, 


the Independent desire 


t 


For sevefal weeks there has been com: 
siderable egeitement in New York coscert| 
ing the fate of Foster, the so-called “care 
hook murderer.” The people are divided o@ 
the subject, and sd is the press, From many 
sides a strong pressure has been brought to 
bear on Governor Dix to commute the death 
sentence —thus far without avail—while from 
others it is urged that he should be made to 
feel the whole rigor of the law. The papers 
have opened their columms to those who want 
to discuss the question in all its aspects, and 
whatever the final decision may be, there 
will be a2 many who will dissent from it as 
wiil agree with it. It is mot in our line to 
enter upon the merits of this particular case, 
to discuss whether or not there were any ir- 
regularities in the legal proceedings, whether 
greater criminals have been either acquitted 
on an unfounded plea of insanity, or let off 
with a comparatively light punishment, aor 
do we mean to say that everywhere, and in 
New York in particular, murder and homicide 
of all degrees have become a great deal too 
frequent and rampant not to warrant the 
most energetic means for their suppression, 
all that we mean to demonstrate is the ne- 
cessity of the abolition of capital punishmect, 
for the sake of humanity as well as for that 
of expediency. What is it that makes the 
conviction of a murderer so difficult, the car- 
rying out of the sentence quite an exception, 
but the natural reluctance of men to doom 
another man to death? If imprisonment for 
life were the highest penalty of the law, 
every juror would feel it bis duty towards so- 
ciety to protect it by depriving the offender 
of the means of inflicting farther injury, and 
consequently would not hesitate to give bis 
verdict of guilty, while, even if not opposed 
to capital punishment in theory, he will 
shrink from being himself instrumental in de- 
livering a man, no matter now criminal, to 
the gallows. He will endeavor to find ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and the more kind- 
hearted, the more humane and refined in his 
feelings, the greater his reluctance will be, 
even if he should jeopardize the security of 
the community. There is, moreover, some- 
thing revoltingly brutal, cruel, nay, cowardly 
in capital punishment, and particularly in our 
mode of inflicting it, that our abhorrence of 
the worst criminal turns partly into pity when 
we see the people of a whole State, as it 
were, avenging themselves upon one man 
whom they hold in their hands by taking his 
life in a barbarous manner, though they are 
fully able to render him harmless by other 
means, that one is at a loss to understand 
how this worst remnant of barbarous ages 
could outlive so many minor ones. The 
criminal behind prison walls # not pitied; 
every one thinks him treated as he deserves, 
but on the scaffold he becomes an object of 
pity, of morbid euriosity, and in the eyes of 
some, even a martyr. Even in those darker 
times when the propriety, the necessity of 
capital punishment was not at all questioned, 
when its infliction partook of the character of 
a public show, those who carried it out were 
looked upon with horror and disgust. The 
executioner, the hangman and their assist- 
ants were shunned and not allowed to asso- 
ciate with other people, and though in the 
service of the Government, were held Pari- 
ahs of society. In our days only the most 
degraded and hardened in feeling want to 
witness an execution, and even the most 
zealous advocates of capital punishment 
would be horrified and indignant at the sug- 
gestion that they should tender material aid 
in its infliction, and thus give an evidence of 
their better tnstincts in spite of their errone- 
ous notions. 

Yet, after all, it is not so strange that in 
countries where human rights are but imper- 
fectly understood and the majority is kept in 
subjection by a tyrannical minority, this relic 
of barbarism should have been preserved with 
other old abuses, particularly as in times of 
civil troubles it can be made a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the ruling party ; but 
it almost seems incomprehensible that we, 
with our institutions founded on the full re- 
cognition of human rights, with that natur- 
ally lenient and humane disposition which is 
a characteristic feature of the American pceo- 
ple, should have preserved just as we in- 
herited them all those horrible and grotesque 
paraphernalia of the gallows with the whole 
hypocritical religious display, by which the 
masses are to be deceived about the cruel and 
cowardly character of the death penalty. It 
is absurd to assert that we, who conquered a 
gigantic rebeHion without inflicting capital 
punishment on one traitor, should not be 
able to take care of single criminals without 
resorting to this extreme means. ‘The en- 
lightened and humane men now at the head 
of the Spanish Republic, intend to abolish 
the death penalty; shall they overtake us in 
the race of progress, outdo us in civilization 
and humanity ? 

ene emenacnamee 


Prosrens Of Our Manufacturing 
Wealt 
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one column to convince the people that the 
present policy of the Treasury Department is 
fraught with the most dangerous conae- 
quences to the country, and to prove that the 
‘*enormous powers’’ of the Secretary have 
Wrought great injury to ‘‘ the financial and 
commercial interests of the nation,’ it is 
publishing in the next column facta which 
show that it was never in so flourishing a 
condition as it has been for the past ten 
years, and is now, and that its fears are ab- 
solutely groundless. We published two or 








_ crease of manufacturing establishments in the 


three weeks ago some statistics as to the in- 


various States of the Union. We now con- 
dense from this argument of the Times against 
the assumption that Mr. Boutwell has been, 
and that bis financial policy still is, ruining 
the country, statistics as to the inerease of 
manufacturing wealth in the United States at 
this time. 

These facts prove,as the Times states, that 
no increase in the development of national 
wealth has been shown in the history of the 
world equal to that presented by this country 
during that period. And it is true, as that 





paper also asserts, that this progress is ren- 
dered all the more remarkable by the terrible 
and devastating war through which we passed. 
The simple statement of the aggregate in- 
crease of the value of the manufactures of 
the country in this decade, from $1,885,861,- 
776 in 1860 to $4,232,325,442 in 1870—an in- 
crease of 133 per cent.—is all the proof we 
need advance in support of the positien. 
This rate of increase is nearly double that of 
any previous ten years. The Times, which 
has taken the trouble to analyze this increase 
of wealth, Gnds that the proportion of 
in the great manufacturing States of New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Connecticut 
is about 103 per ceat., or 30 per cent. less 
than the average. . 





In Now York the increase is tose than 
double that of the former decade, being 108 


more than seven times that of the white popu- 
lation, which 
chusetts, again, 
of 103 per cent.,# 
former decade, of ® 
population, w 
makes muth 
cade, being 168 against 95 percent., or about 
eight times that of the population: In Con- 
necticut the increase is 100 against 75 per 
cent., or about six times that of the popula- 
tion. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Bhode 
Island, and Maine offer a greater increase of 
manufacturing wealth than the former States. 
The increase in Pennsylvania is 140 against 
90 per cent., or about seven times that of the 
growth cf population; in New Jersey 120 
against 95 per cent., or not quite four times 
its growth of population; in Rhode Island 
190 against 90 per cent., or not quite eight 
times its increase of population; in Maine 
110 against €0 per cent., an increase in this 
State which has gone on with the loss of 
population. ~ 

The greatest proportionate increase of 
manufacturing wealth, as well as in popula- 
tion, has been in the West, and gréatest of 
all in Missouri, which shows a gain in value 
of manufacturing products of $206,213,429 in 
1870 against $41,781,731 in 1860, being an in- 
crease of 70 per cent. from 1856 to 1860, and of 
400 per cent. from 1960 to 1570. Illinois shows 
the next greatest increase of per cent., be- 
ing 290, and Michigan is close upon its heels, 
showing an increase of 266 per cent. against 
190 between 1850 and 1860, thus being the 
third Western State in the proportionate in- 
crease of manufacturing wealth. Then fol- 
lows Indiana, which exhibits 160 per cent. 
inorease against 130 for the previous decade. 

There are only two of the Western States 
which present a diminution of proportional 
manufacturing products during the ten years 
from 1860, and even they, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, show an increase which would be sur- 
prising in any country but this, Thus Wia- 
consin gives a gain of 180 per cent. against 
200 of the former decade, or only about five 
times the growth of its population. Iowa of- 
fers 150 per cent. increase against 333 per 
cent., or only about double the ‘increase of its 
white population—these figures, probably, 
showing that the production of the country 
has been turned to more profitable objects 
than to domestic manufactures. Kentucky, 
also, can show only 45 per cent. growth, 
against 85 per cent. between 1850 and 1860. 
Virginia, apparently, presents a decrease of 
production ; but if that of the new State of 
West Virginia be reckoned, there is seen to 
be a slight increase. Maryland has even 
trebled her proportional increase, raising it 
from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. 

But the most remarkable fact in regard to 
the manufacturing wealth of the nation is de- 
veloped by the statistics from California, a 
State the farthest possible removed from 
Secretary Boutwell’s mischievous financial 
heresies. The census returns show that this 
is the only State which shows an absolute de- 
crease during the last decade, in the value of 
manufacturing products. These amounted in 
1860, in value, to $68,253,228. Ifthe returns 
are correct for 1870, they show a value of 
$66,594,556. The iacrease in the former de- 
cade was 475 per cent. ; in the latter there 
was a decrease, while the white population 
increased 54.54 per cent. If these returns 
from California are not in some way eztone- 
ous, they would tend to show that the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad has been a 
misfortune to the manufacturing interest of 
that State. It has carried thither the pro- 
ducts of the cheaper labor of the Eastern 
States, and has probably broken up numbers 
of domestic manufactures. The population 
of the Pacific coast have found it cheaper to 
buy from Eastern factories than from their 
own. The wealth of the State, however, 
may have developed as rapidly as ia the pre- 
vious decade, but that wealth may have con- 
sisted mainly in agricultural products, and in 
the products of the mines. 

These interesting facts, showing how rapid 
and unprecedented in our own history above 
that of any other people, has heen our devel- 
opment in domestic manufacturing wealth, are 
the best answers that can he given to the 
charges against Secretary Boutwell, and 
must satisfy the country that a policy which 
has done so much to foster into life our pres- 
ent system of manufactures may be safely pur- 
sued and trusted in the future. Under this 
same policy we have no doubt that the next 
decade will show a much greater increase of 
population than the last, and a growth of 
wealth such as never has been witnessed in 
the history of the world. 
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Senator John F. Lewis. 


This gentleman is entitled to the approba- 
tion of the people of his State in no small 
measure. He has exerted himself generally 
in the interests of his constituents and has 





story of Ku-Klux 


won especial gratitude for his fidelity in the 
matter of the bankrupt law. In the early 
part of 1872 Mr. Lewis introduced a bill on 


While the New York Times is laboring in | tankraptcy into the Senate and by able and 


persistent effort secured its passage, and by 
its means the bankrupt of Virginia and 
other Southern States were saved $2,500 
eacu. We find by an exchange that this law 
was then declared constitutional by the 
ablest lawyers in the country, but the Court 
of Appeals of Virginia and Judge Alexander 
Rives, United States District Judge, declared 
it unconstitutional. At the commencement 
of this session of Congress Senator Lewis and 
several members of the House of Representa- 
tives introduced hills into both houses of 
Congress declaratory of Lewis’ bill of 1872. 
A bill introduced by Mr. Critcher was the 
first gotten up, and passed the House on mo- 
tion of Mr. Platt. When the bill was sent 
to the Senate Senator Lewis labored iucess- 
antly upon the Judiciary Committee until he 
secured a favorable report from the commit- 
tee and the passage of the bill. 

Hon. Jobn Lewis is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and we 
have no doubt that his earnest efforts, as ex- 
hibited above in bebalf of the interests of the 
people of the whole country, will be made in 
looking after the interests of this much-de- 
serving and much-neglected District of Co- 
lumbia. He has always proven himself the 
warta friend of the colored man. 

Tue New York Tribune has reached that 
low level in its downward course of abso- 
lutely denying the existence of Ku-Klax as- 
sassins at the South, declaring the whole 
story a “bugaboo”’ to influence votes. This 
isan impeachment of Mr. Greeley’s testi- 
mony and an insult to his memory, for he de- 
clared in a speech delivered in New York 


growth | upon his return from his Southern trip that 


Kau-Klux bands were a terrible reality, de- 
serving the execration of all law-abiding and 
apostate editor of the Tribune, cantiot have 
Sirgotten this te , and whether he 
has or not, he knows kus statement that the 
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great political changes of the last ten years, 
the ideas generated and cherished in the days 
of servitude still survive. The whites, mind- 
ful of their uncontrolled supremacy in the 
past, still look down upon their black fellow- 
citizens as their inferiors, and as persons who 
have been invited to participation in a ban- 
quet of rights and privileges, although not 
clad in garments suited to the occasion. 
Hence, they hold themselves suallenly sloof 
from all party affiliations with the recently 
enfranchised element in their midst, and even 
make it, or tacitly allow it to be made, the 
object of Ku-Klux violence and indignity. 
On the other hand, the minds of the colored 
people, rankling under these manifestations 
of hostility, which they have very good rea- 
son to regard as only a continuation of former 
wrongs, cannot be brought to look upcn 
themselves as possible co-workers with the 
whites for the advancement of common inter- 
ests. Now, it is clear that, in such a state 
of affairs,a successful effort to obliterate all 
class prejudices and animorities, and, it may 
possibly be, to revive kindly feelings which 
once had full play between the parties con- 
cerned, in spite of the recognized relation of 
master and slave, cannot be other than 
a positive good for all concerned, and for 
the entire country. Especially are we 
satisfied that the Republican party will 
find its profit in the successful accomplish- 
ment of this proposed mission. It will have 
a tendency to cause the blacks to renew 
their fealty to that agency through which 
they were emancipated and enfranchised, and 
to await with less sensitiveness the fulfill- 
ment of sundry pledges made by that party 
for the further amelioration of their condi- 
tion, whileit will, perhaps, induce the whites 
to give in their adhesion to the same party 
in greater numbers, from a conviction that 
the new views which they may have, can only 
be realized dy co-operation therewith. 

We are peculiarly well satisfied that ‘this 
movement from which we hope so much of 
good to result, is to be undertaken by our 
friend, Mr. Downing. In carrying it out, he 
is, perhaps, to be regarded, after a full con- 
sideration of all things, as precisely the right 
man in the right work. His long-continued 
maintenance of the rights of his race cause 
him to be recognized by colored people gen- 
erally as one of their ablest advocates, while 
his business engagements for years past have 
been of such a nature as to bring him into 
coutact with prominent gentlemen from the 
South in common with other parts of the 
country, upon whom his manly bearing and 
gentlemanly address have not failed to make 
a favorable impression. Feeling thus, both 
with reference to the mission and the man 
engaged in it, we earnestly bespeak for Mr. 
Downing a caim and candid hearing from all 
classes in the South, both white and colored. 








——— 


The New Haapshire Election. 


cae 


Corrected returns from New Hampshire 
show that the Republicans achieved a very 
substantial victory at the election on Tues- 
day week. The first news looked a little 
squally, as it represented that every Con- 
gressional district had elected a Democrat, 
that there was no choice of Governor by the 
people, and that it was not quite certain we 
had a majority of the Legislature. Though 
the whole delegation from the State was 
Deinoeratic in the last Congress, Republicans 
were a little discouraged that such a dis- 
graceful state of things was to continue for 
two years more. It seems, however, that 
we gave up too soon, and that the Liberals 
and Copperheads were premature in the 
shout of triumph they sent up over the re- 
sult; for we have carried two out of three of 
the districts, being a clear gain of two mem- 
bers, have elected our candidate for Gov- 
ernor, have a majority of over forty in the 
House, two to one iu the Senate, and a large 
majority of the Governor's Council. We 
have, therefore, gained everything but one 
member of Congress. The Copperheads and 
their Liberal allies arc welcome to such vic- 
tories as this whenever they can fairly win 
them. 


Foster to be Hang. 


Governor Dix, of New York, after a care- 
ful consideration of the whole subject, has 
decided not to commute the death sentence 
of Foster, the car-hook murderer of Putnam, 
to imprisonment for life. Probably there was 
never before in this country such powerful 
influence brought to bear in bebalf of a mur- 
derer as have been exerted to save Foster. 
But the Governor has resisted all appeals and 
importunities, and decided that the public 
welfare and the safety of society demand his 
execution. In view of the fact that the law 
of the State of New York makes murder a 
capital offense, Gov. Dix’s course must meet 
the approval of all candid minds, for there. 
are no extenuating circumstances in Fos- 
ter’s case. While they continue to hang ia 
that State such murderers as Foster are the 
proper subjects of the law. But on abstract 
principles of policy we might take issue with 
bis opinion that the safety of society demauds 
his death. We believe imprisonment for life 
would go quite as far to deter crime, if known 
to be certain, as the death penalty. Batwe 
don’t propose to discuss that question at this 

—_—_—_—_————— 
THE executors of Hon. Thaddeus 
estate, we see it stated, have resolved to sell 
the Caledonia Iron Works to tt, 
which consists of about 16,000 acres of lard 
and extensive fron ore mines, besides fur- 
naces, &., situated about ten nuties exst of' 
, Frauklin county, Penney 
vanis, and for thet purpose bave placed the 
same in the hands of Mr. Simon ’ ». 
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| tory 00 mange mnjotty of the people.” On 


previous occasions we fully expremed our 


; | well’s election to the Senate, and for believ- 


ing it would subserve the best interests 
the country. Our convictions wpon this point 
not only remain unchanged, but have been 
by subsequent observations 
and reflections. in his appoistwent the na- 
tion has an assuramce that there will be n0 
change in the financial policy so persistently, 
wisely, and successfully pursued by Secretary 
Boutweil for the past four years. And sta- 
bility is what the country demand:, Though 
change is the law of : nature, it is not a safe 
law in the financial policy of a nation. The 
President, by selecting as Sectetary Bout- 
well’s successor a gentieman so familiar with, 
and known to be so favorable to, Mr. Bout- 
well’s policy, has given a guarantee of sta- 
bility worth all the brilliant experiments ever 
recommended by a New York dnancier. 
Therefore we are gratified, and the country 
will be benefited. 





7 Des erved Tribute. 


The Governor of Mississippi {s evidently 
a clear-headed and just-minded man as well 
as a sound Republican. He not only does 
not participate in the silly and wicked preju- 
dice entertained by Southern rebels and 
Northern Copperheads for native Republicans 
and emigrants from other States, who they 
hold up to reprobation as ‘“‘scallawags” 
and “‘carpet-baggers."” Of these “‘pioneers 
in the cause of liberty and reform,” the Gov- 
ernor entertains the highest respect, and in 
his recent message he calls attention to the 
fact that, mainly through their efforts, Mis- 
sissippi stands among her sister States of the 
South as an example of reconstruction, based 
upon reconciliation by a full and just recog- 
nition of the rights of all her citizens. And 
he expresses the strong conviction that, hav- 
ing once realized the benefits of a liberal 
policy, wherein a!l are alike protected, and 
the opinions of all are accorded a decent re- 
spect, it is not probable that any prejudice 
of caste, or blind devotion to exploded or 
impracticable theories of government, will 
ever again be suffered to imperil individual 
safety and destroy the prosperity of the State. 
The political contest, which was determined 
on the fifth day of last November, settled 
forever the question that all men shall hence- 
forth enjoy equal civil, political, and religious 
rights and immunities under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. Under the 
common law those rights bad been already 
fully recognized; and public sentiment has 
only come up, after many conflicts, to a just 
conception of the principles established 
among enlightened nations more than half a 
century ago. 
Mr. Boutweli In the Senate. 


Mr. Secretary Boutwell’s election to the 
United States Senate from Massachusetts, as 
the successor of Vice President Wilson, is a 
source of sincere gratification to a very large 
majority of the Republican party, and espe- 
cially, we believe, to the readers of the New 
NaTIonaL Era. Mr. Boutwell was one of 
the earliest, ablest, and most earnest adyo- 
cates of emancipation, and of equal political 
and civil cights to all classes and conditions 
of people. As Secretary of the Treasury he 
has exhibited ability, firmness, wisdom, and 
fidelity such as marked the administration of 
yery few of his predecessors. His manage- 
ment of the finances has heen eminentiy suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. if it has not met 
the approval of Wall street, it has of the 
country at large. The yast majority of the 
people have sustained his dnancial policy. 
That is the only kind «7 endorsement which 
he requires. During his connection with the 
Treasury he has acquired an experience 
which will be of vast benefit to the country 
in his new position, and will serve to render 
him one of the most useful, as he will be one 
of the ableat and most incorruptible, members 
of the Senate. 





ALL sense of justice seems to have de- 
parted from that portion of the prese which 
has constituted itself, par excellence, the 
champions of ‘‘reform.’’ We have had a 
thousand proofs of this in the last two years, 
and there has been no improvement ia the 
morals since the Presidential election, nor 
even since the Credit Mobilier affair has 
blown over. The last illustration of their 
gross injustice is their course toward Sen- 
ator Harlan. Though the Credit Mobilier 
Committee of the Senate, after a searching 
investigation in regard to the use he made of 
a private donation to defray election ex- 
penses, reported that they found nothing 
worthy of censure in his conduct, these pa- 
pers keep up their warfare against him as 
fiercely as though he had been guilty of some 
glaring crime. Some years ago, before we 
heard 30 much of the elevation and “‘inde- 
pendence’ of the press, this sort of dishon- 
esty would not have been tolerated. 


doctrine that under certain ciscumstances it 
may be the duty of individuals to commit sai- 
cide, and even to put out of the way friends 
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“Tt will be news to the people, we think, | 
that Mr. Boutweill has exercised the discre- | 


tionary power he believes the law to invest 
in him to the injury of even the commercial, 
mauch less to the general business, interests 
of the country. It will hardly be denied, 
even by the Times, that the country was never 
more prosperous than it is now, and has been 
for the past four years. Manufacturing es- 
tablishments have increased at an unprece- 
dented rate. The farming interests are pros- 
perous, ship-building is reviving, commerce 
is extending, labor was never in greater de- 
mand or commanded higher wages, and all 
branches of industry are in a far more flour- 
ishing condition than ever. New York is 
not an exception. At any rate, ii will be 
hard to show that any check any branch of 
productive or useful industry may have re- 


ceived there has not been the result of the | 


exercise of the ‘‘enormous power’’ the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is said to possess. 
Nor is there any fear that a continuation of 
Mr. Boutwell’s policy under Mr, Richardson 
will injuriously affect the finances of the 
country, for which the Treasury must he 
managed rather than for the exclusive benefit 
of New York. 





Government Hospital for the Iu- 
sane. 


In the District of Columbia is an Insane 
Asylum or hospital supported by the General 
Government out of the taxes of ail its citi- 
zens. This hospital is under the charge of 
Dr. Nichols. Colored persons are admitted 
as well as white. So far all right. Suspi- 
cion, however, is aroused that the colored 
inmate does not receive the same care as the 
white. This suspicion is aroused because of 
the fact that the colored patient is isolated 
from the white patient ; that porsone visiting 
the Asylum are sever shown the corner set 
aside for colored patients, while the commo- 
dious and well furnished halls for the white 
patients are to be seen with the patients 
surrounded by musical instraments, billiard 
tables, &c. When inquiry fs made for col- 
ored patients they are represented as being 
so mad as not to admit of being seen. This 
is a matter that the Representatives of col- 
ored cons.ituencies in Congress will be called 
upon tc look into. We are opposed to any 
Government institution for the henefit of all 
the people alike being controlled by any in- 


fluence that ignores the rights of one class of 


citizens, while it exalts another. 


Our information in relation to the manner | 


of treating the colored insane at the Govern- 
ment hospital comes from such a source that 
it is impossible to doubt it. The colored 
man’s rights are respected in our West Point 
and Annapolis Government institutions, and 
we insist that they he respected in our Govern- 
ment Tnsane Asylum. 
ee ee 
Gur Colored Schools, 


Ticretofore the management of the colored 
schools of Washington and Georgetown has 
beon intrusted to three trustees appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Under that 
management the schoola have prospered and 
haye become an honor to the colored people 
of the District of Columbia. Notwithstand- 
ing thia the enlightened colored people here 
would hail with pleasure the day when the 
setting aside of thelr children in separate 
proscribed schools will be atan end. They 
hope to see the time when prejudice against 
our race will not be a matter of education at 
public expense, and they have looked anx- 
lously for a change in our school system that 
would bring about the abolition of separate 
and proscribed schools based on color. The 
change just made by Congress in giving the 
management of our schools to the local au- 


thorities brings the problem of equality in | 


the benefits of common schools no nearer a 
solution. So far as the management of the 
schools as colored schools is concerned we 
have no reason to doubt but that they will 
be as well managed as heretofore. But we 
desire progress, and our colored friends 
throughout the country must insist upon the 
Representatives they elect to Congress doing 
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Branches of the Freeaman’s 
gegen: = = ® 


We rogret the recent agitation on this <u) 
, ect, especially the hasty judgment expressed 
by seme of our contemporaries. Our paper 
Igsues frog the immediate neighborhood of 
| the hank, and we ought to know the facts. 
There ;s, indecd, no direct legislation io 
their chariar granting power to have branches , 
_ but the weressity of the work requires this, 
and we happen to know that such was the 
expectation of members of Congress ms! 
+ ative in obtaining the charter. 
"We notice nothing in this crganic lar 
_ againas branchés ; hence their existence car 
be n0 “‘ciclation of charter.”” The trustee: 


| were left to follow their best judgroent i: 


' executing the trust committed to them, viz 

| “te receizt.cn deposit such sume of mone asma’ 

\from time to Lime be. offered therefor, on behalf 
of persons heretofore held in slavery; in Cie Uuited 

| States, or their decendents."” OF course some 
agency had to be established at tocalities 

| where this class of persons resided 

* The Controller’s tate report evidenty ia 

 teads only to state Wie absexce of legislation 

‘on this subject, and also does not design t 

| weaken the high credit of the institutios 

Soe speak for himself. In a dispatci 
through the Associated Press, dated Maz: 

| 10, 1873, he saye: 


| “The reports of the Controller of the cu 
|rency and of the national hank Examin>- 
| upon the condition of the Freedmen’s Savin - 
and Trust Company of this city, was intende:i 
to furnish ee information with refer- 
! ence to technical violations of the law unde: 
which the institution was organized. The s-- 
curity upon which the loans were mace is con- 
sidered by the Controller and the Examine: 
| with few exceptions, as good for the amount 
'feaued. There is nothing in the r: 2 which. 
| sonveys the impression that the Sank caun 
| respond to the demands of the Jepositors 
| ‘The Examiner states that the execntiye 
ficers are, in his opinion, men of the most ur, 
| doubted integrity of character, devoted to th- 
| best interests of the institution, who have e | 
; ucated themselves to a practical knowleds 
;of the business of the institution, which 
| promises a prosperous future for it. 

**The Controller of the currency states that 
| the bank will be able to correct mistakes, and 
| continue a business of creat usefulness to the 
; class of depositors for whose beneft the in- 
, Stitution was organized,” 


mort: 


| This oftiver permits us to correct the prmit- 
| er’s error, (pot ours,) which makes him as 
sert in his report that “the tyckwes 
? 


var 
(an OM half ! 

| calue of the loan.” It should read “her A 
doulde the value, &c. 

| Weare assured by the lion. Chairman « 
the Senate Committee, that ‘Congress has 
no idea of interfering with the Lusiness of 
the branches of the Company : have no right 
to do so if they would.”’ “The report of th: 
Controller,”’ he says, ‘only furnishes informa - 
tion on the subject for future legislation ;’' 
and adds, ‘my impression is the bank has 
done a great and gool work. Let it coon 
and do, in the main, as it has done.” 

If anything farther was needed beyond 
the very favorable report of Inapecto: 
Meigs, (which we publish clsew here,) it 
wogkd be the testimony of tho present 
Hon. Secretary of the Treasury, who says 
in resigning his membership in the Boari 
Trustees, Frebruary 3, 1873 : “‘Sympathiziog 
deeply with the object of your institution to 
encourage thrift and economy among tho 
freedmen. I wish you the full measure of svc- 
cess to which you are justly entitled.” 

Bat Gnally, there can cértainiy be no spe- 
cial danger to depositors at branches, in any 

"Their deposit books are the legai 


"e loaned 
money tpon real estate of Le: 





case. 
vouchers of the corporation and all of them 
payable, ifneed be, at headquarters. If this 
bank, as the Inspector declares, has a fuir 
surplus of some thousands of doliars over ail 
liabilities (and this surplus bas been conaid- 
erably increased sincé:his eamination) thes 
We tay be sure that ‘‘oficers of undoubted 
integrity’ will be able to manage the work 
hereafter with the same safety and prosperity 
as in times past. We bespeak the continued 
confidence of all classes in this excellent in- 
stitution. ? 
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**We read in an exchange that ‘some of the 
colored men are taking Charles Sumner into 
their good graces again.’ We sbould very 
much like to know whey and for what rea- 
son the Senator passed out of their good 
graces. I< It not time this nonsense was 
i ma mif’s and whims, this petty 
fault-finding and stupid criticism? It isn’t in 
the power of the colored men to make Mr 
Sumner onc whit less their friend, cither by 
ingratitude or by slow appreciation of bis 
lem battle in their hehalf; but it ts in their 
Power to injure theinselves, and to impede 
their own progress, by ungenerous fault- 
finding. Mr. Sumner can better afford to 
walt for justice than the colored people 
can afford to be unjust to him.—New Vor! 
Tribune. 

We are probably as conversant with the 
feelings of the colored people toward Hon. 
Charles Samner as is the exchange above 
quoted from. There has beén no ingratitude 
on the part of the colored people toward th: 
noble Senator, no ungenerous fault-finding, 
no slow appreciation of his long battle in their 
hehalf. On the contrary, the mer¢mentlon 
lof his name fn any assemblage of colored 
people awakens the loudest response in 
rapturous applause. The colored people did 
not agree with Mr. Sumner on the candidat: 
for Presidency. This was not ingratitude ; 
they but exercised a right for which Hon 
Charles Summer labored carnestly to secure 
to them, ¢iz: the right to choose for therm 
selves who should govern them. 

The New York Tribune should know that 
it is not the paper to lecture colored people, 
as it is the recognized organ of all the hos- 
tility to colored people jn this country. 

Sunn Seemann 


A Beauttfat Wax Medailion. 


We bave scea @ Gne medalilos of President 
Grant in wax, manufactured by Mrs. M. E. 
B. Cary, of this city. The likeness is strik- 
ing, and the work bas the appearance of « 
sculpture in marble. The wedallion bas 
been presented to Hon. Frederick Douglass 
by Mrs. Cary. Mrs. Cary is a manwlacturer 
of wax, paper, leather, aud hair Gowers, and 
also gives instruction in the work at ber resi- 
dence, 821 Fourtecnth sirect northwest. 
Mra. Cary’s school affords a Gne Oppoptupit y 
for our young ladies to acquire an art that 
can but be highly remunerat!vc, and we would 
lke very much to have Mrs. Cary employed 
by our school trustees ia giving lastruc- 
tion to a class in thebigh school. This work 
is certainly ap accomplishment sub ay any 
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Won. J. Henri Barch. 


Wc sce by the Harrisburg (Pa.) State | 


Journal that Hon. J. Henri Burch, of Lau-} | 


isiana, has been addressing hp citiapns 
that place on the past and present conditiion 
of the freedmen. The lectare is highly 
spoken of by the Journal. At the conclasion 
of the lecture the following preamble and, 
resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas we have listened with pride 
and pleasure to the very able and 
address delivered to-night by the Hon. J. 
ap 


Henri Burch, State Senator of 
relative to the freedmen of the 
ther matters, before the Catto Li Aw 
sociation and the citizens of : 


therefore be it 


the there will be a Gerce 
Rescleed, That a vote of thanks be ten- Salad “me Lal diate oa Ob the grain as to whether the Church ’ 
icred to Mr. Burch for the able magner in p> No one te nt in was 
~ hich he has handled the subject. by otber for evil if he can it,.| of 
Resolved, That we regard asa faithful ae we re that neither slave nor 


oppouent of wrong and corruption, a 


advocate of right and justice, aud one of the have not escaped from the notice of our trang- 


coremost champions in the cause of IMberty, 


n. 
Resolced, That he carries with him home, 


id ea for his future guecess in 


Lie : | the free will of the people, is to them too | that Grand old society that did so 
Zeaul Tiat we join beart and hand ’ 
ih Mi theodh sed all others who are labor- | ©@8Y> too simple a rule to command proper stood by 


ry with all their energies to bring about the 
iuancipation of our enslaved brethren in the 
island of Cuba. 


quersese -rew 2 See. ee es 


-jucation, and equal rights to all classes of Sn oy Gana Rechytetien Chel down to , was an 


encumbrances. b 
- wherever he goes, our greatest esteem nation is the worst feature in their eyes. them all. 


have their responsive voices here. Men who | former times the C 
never did aught to place “‘ man” in the Con- | the ins 


THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERKED, 
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TIONAL ERA. 
| ‘The following is the letter of Mr. Jobns 


t 


, of i to the Trustees of the lics who are 
Hopkins, of Baltimore, | 


of the | Johns Hopkins Hespital in that city, setting 





977 | 


number of other objections were given. | 





respect to law. These theories from abroad | tion of the evil, and _<—_ we see that 





ine pcople of North Easton, the home of| than deeds. Ihave a belief in the truth of | intended to prove that it was no sin to bap- 
, bee Ames, without distinction of party, | things, and I believe the people of America| ize a negro. [Langhter.) It seems singus 
“ac. hin  tnaenificent reception upon his | bave@ bellef in it. ‘This is a buman nation, | lar that it should ever be a mooted question. 


. fiom Washing 
gblic dinner, Every body was there, and | 


den . })s integrity, notwithstanding the 


. the form of a | Ualted for a human end, worked by human | But we have advanced, and now itis a0 barm 
aiesaiie 2 agencies, and woe! woe! woe! to this peo-| t0 put water on a negro. [ ter.) You 


Laugh 
ple when they incorporate in their funda-| may drown him in water if you will, but in| 
body expressed the most perfect cond- | mental law 


those days it was one of great difficulty. The 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF THIXGS master was everything. He decided all 


; : . uesti i r 

P Credit Mobilier Committec. = — to the will ye the people. But a ae of baptia, ph 
‘. ned to have made very little | here comes this phantora of negro supremacy. lv 3 a 

I sc ne Ai. Amos | Reference was made to an article in Black- only to the free-will agent; and it was a 


os ee ee 
Cum, thineniary Dinner to Senator 
Pinchbackh. 


one hundred years old, or nearly so, it was 2 a 
described as passing away. We were to be | pagel we = Brag? on  anee Fer- 
rent asunder—part attached to England— [,,°5¢ : 


“ , ‘ uestion whether he had a soul, as he was 
wood’s Magazine ; the writer had drawn a pic- 4 e > one i : 
ture of the Government as it would exist in the only one in the West Indies who could 


not say his soul was his own. This book was 
one hundred years. And now, when we were | (jo jasis in Old England of anti-slavery, for 





tizens of Baitimere pave @/ and, afler many changes, we wero to be pre- ee git any agg ct gc 
» dnmner on Monday last to| sided over by a black emperor and a snow-! women. and children were : , . 
t Pinchbach, of which we wiil | White princess, with a court of all colors, with | : 


4 hau aceount next week, 





merciful laws for the protection of the weak 


SOLD TO SUPPORT CHUBCHRS, 
whites against the dominant blacks. I do!to support missionaries; the auctionecr’s 


not ask you to receive this prophesy, nor do} block and the pulpit were neighbors; the 


Bay \We learn that a journal devoted to] [ gay that I believe it. It is generally safest | clank of the chain and the chime of the bells 
theatrical ond sporting news will be pub-| to prophesy after an event, but it must be re-| on the church made music together, and the 
shed in tils city. The first number to ap- | membered that as strange events as this have | pulpit defended it. This was in the South ; 


por about the first of April. 





Censuring Senator Sumuer, cissitudes, and there only remain 


wWindeii Piniiiips Adds His Proicst Agatust 


passed from a to fact, and part of this| while here in the North we were strikin 
has been already fulfilled, the sudden disrup-| hands with them by saying that “‘if slavery 
tion, the soldiering together, the bloody vi-| wasa sin it was not a sin under all circum- 
stances.”’ 

x ‘ eS After referring to some points in the first 
THE BLACK EMPEROR, THE SNOW-WHITE| 4,05 40 of the anti-slavery movement, he said: 


the Disgracefal Step. a , The time had come to lay the axe at the root 
ic ihe trany arpeals which haye heen | the court of many colors, and the considerate | of the matter, and the churches came into the 
Massachusetts Legislature laws for protection. Twenty years have been 
e esse Aegis ’ 


nother is x dled from Wendell Phillips. It] the ef 


f the Boston Adver- 


Tons 


more striking | half in Jett can be? We are getting ac- 


7 -1 | struggle. There were blows to give and blows 
accomplished, and what may not be done in | ¢9 take, and the Abolitionists were faithful. 
ghty years remaining. Is it impossible | Everything was met, lashed, and driven as 
that this shadowy sketch, half in earnest, | far away as they could get it; though it in- 
curred the fury of the mob, the loss of repu- 


uainted with the Vurious colored nations to | tation—life itself were not too dear if the 


the south of us, and this is a suspicious cir- 


: , + . d it. " 
My discke o. U.eicso.Guons does not come | cumstance. We are gathering in the nations conse voquiced Ht. At last © divistem came 


from any tear that they will injure Mr. Sum- 
ner. Wisrecord ismade up andis far beyond 
iby man’s reach. No Legislature can harm 


that they disgrace Massachusetts. Let me 
teli you why. They condemned Mr. Summer | 
unheard. ven in hell, Virgil tells us, the 
judge hears before he condemns. Mr. S@m- 
ber only announced his proposition. He had 
no time to explain it or show the grounds on 
which he asks attention to it. Severe flimess | 
has prevented his doing so up to this time. 
How ungenerous as wellas unjust would it 
be, in such circumstances, to censure any 
mean! But in this case it is indescribably | 
unfust and dangerous. How often in yet) 
ears has Mr. Sumner, in the Senate, pro- 
posed a measure upon which, had a vote | 
becn taken in Massachusetts at once, the | 








majority would have been against him! You 
and I can count up dozen such instances. 
But we remember that in each case, after a 


little patient attention and a few years, pub- 

Nic opinion changed, and now the Common-! 
wealth hinds those very acts of her great | 
Senator as the proudest laurels on Her brow. 
Mr. Sumner is one of the few men in public | 
life of whom this may be said. Now ceusur- | 
tng such a man unheard is risky. <As a citi- 
zen I protest against risking tho reputation 
of the State for common sense by being sure | 
beforehand that such a counselor is wrong. | 
There are absurd and lamentable resolutions | 
enough on your records all through the anti- 
slavery struggle which every good citizen 
would give much to have forgotten. 

Mr. Sumucr only asks that the national 
fag, under which we compel the citizen to 
march, shall not bear any inscription that 
ought to give him pain. The flags our na- 
tional regiments march under belong as much 
to South Carolina as to Massachusetts. 
Georgians will be called to defend them as 
much as we are. Is it generous, is it wise, 
to ask them to pour out their blood for a flag | 
which is written all over with the disgrace of | 
their fathers? Show me the conmunity or 
the uation that bas ever inflicted such an in- | 
sult on any ofits people. Greece repudiates | 
it; France and Germany scorn it. England | 
allows no name on any of her flags which | 
can pain a Cavalier or a Roundhead, a Scots- | 
man, or an Irishman. When, io 1758, 1} 
think, William Pitt took the ban off con- 
quered Scotland, and called the Highlanders | 
into the army, he gave them back their tar- | 
tans, before illegal. How utterly inconsist- | 
ent would hie have been had he required | 
them to march under banners where every | 
man saw written their great disaster, Cale | 
den! 


| 
' 





li We Aiteinpl such ai Outrage as these 
nsolent days, we shall set the world the first , 
example ofit. { should despise a Southerner 
who would march under such a dag. Only 1 | 
should despise yet more heartily a North | 
that could ask hin to do so. A North that 
could exact and a South that could submit to 
such jadignity, would make up a nation of 
which the age oughttobe ashamed. We are 
sure, in due time, to follow Mr. Sumner’s 
iead. Ten years hence the minority against 
it will be too small to be counted. Let such 
a disgraceful bunting be once borne by Caro- 
Uiniags and Yankees over a victorious feld, 
and the men themse!ves would fitly celebrate 

‘the victory by tearing such a fing to pieces 
and clasping generous and brave hands over 
its rags : 





-_——s @ = -- -— - 

AS WAS to be expected, the Credit Mobilier 
ind other recent national disgraces have not 
inspired our English cousins with any new 
measure of affection or respect for us. The 
Spectator says, with considerable foree: *“The 
real ditticulty in studying this problem of cor- 
ruption {s to understand why the people bear 
it, to decide whether the electors acquiesce 
in thelr sale by thew representatives. If 
they do, the struggle is over; but if they do 
vot, all may be redeemed. A nation may 
fall into the bands of a corrupt class as lato 
the hands of a corrupt king, and yet remain 
itself uncorrupted. That certainly happened 
in England under Charles Lf., when king, 
courtiers, and statesmen alike accepted bribes 
which the electorate would have rejected 
with contemptuous scorn; and under Wal- 
pole, when peers — for rejecting 
bribes which tailors would have thrown in 
the faces of those who offeredthem. We see 


some faint reason to believe that this is the pl 


case aloo - — and ius Ge ultimate 
cause of the popular toleration for corrmption 
is popular ignorance. The electors do not 
believe their representatives 


corrupt. They | Collar from orm of Temple 
are not addressed ou the subject by repre- ni payer . 
sentatives from other States, the donate is | 298 bys y & mob—but by a 


seldom raised by men they respect, are 
compelled to trust the pf we om 


newspapers on questions of personal charac- 


ter have utterly lost their confidence. 


the negro oa 
ered op politicians in the Union, that an &0-' mostly passed into 
cusation of theft ts onane like one of Mr. | down a 
Lowe’s or Dir. ’s epigrams, as an 


expreagion, not of the writer’s full comvie- 


tion, but of his political dislikes.’ 


—~You cannot teach a child to take 
vi himself unless you let him try to do 
Hie will make mistakes, and out of these 
takes comes his wisdom. 





ad 


of the whole continent to accommodate the 


i ae ; ™ | The prejudice against color is passing away— 
his fame. My objection to the resolutions is formenlt the pe fought against us,’’ but 


hold after stronghold has 
| fort after fort given up, and if it does not stop 


| we will be to the Mongolian. 





So 
pe and universal is the abuse show- 


Moral suasion was the word of one, political 
action of the other; but both worked together 
for the common weal, and the workers on 
both sides have lived to recognize the value 
of the work of each for the common good. 


powers of expansion of this great people. 


we are here to-night. — Strong- 


een abandoned, | They believed that God’s truth would over- 


, throw the system when the people understood 
soon there will be no margin left. The irre-| it thoroughly. Nothing short of a faith in 
pressible negro, who rode in a Jin:-Crow car, 


oe man and in the truth could have supported 


the Abolitionists in their 
WENT TO HEAVEN IN A JIM-CROW CAR, 
GRAND CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY. 
who in steamboats herded on the forward aeacers 


eck and was not allowed abaft the wheel,| Emerson says: Eloquence was dog cheap 
this negro is now a member of Congress, and.| among us,” and no wonder, for it was faith. 
even your speaker had the honor of being an | ‘I believe and therefore I speak,” said the 
elector-at-larg® of the great State of New| great Apostle to the Gentiles. Butthe Abo- 

York, elected by fifty thousand majority. | litionists were not long alone. The whole 

(Applause.} You cannot blame us for look-| South was alarmed, and when angry de- 

ing up. This was shown in the last election | mands were made to the North for a sup- 

which re-elected that great, unostentatious, | pression of the new and hated light, it cov- 
strong-handed little man known as U. §.| ered—cowered before the lords o the lash. 

Grant. That election means that this nation | Newspaper offices were torn out and one of 

will take no backward step—fapplause]— | the noblest editors eon ef was shot down 

and it will control the policy of the State for | !n cold blood while standing by his press. 
the next twenty-five yearsat least. Asgoes| Anti-slav prayer-meetings were broken 
the State so goes the politician ; as goes the | up, Pennsylvania Hall burnt, and the act 

Church s0 goes society, and when it becomes} lauded as patriotic at the time. But these 
fashionable, all men will tespect every other | acts only increased the Southern contempt for 

man, regardless of his color. Every day} Northern people, and finally culminated in 

brings us into stronger relations with outside | that dreadiul rebellion which you had to put 

natidus of color. In Asia we have unlocked| down! They said the Abolitionists were a 

the gates—though Europe is closed, America | handful without influence, the respectable 

is opened as the promised land for China and pee were all right and would not interfere 

Japan. What we have been tothe European | in their business. Calhoun said ‘this dis- 

cussion of slavery must go down.” The 

* : — slaveholders set law, order, and decency at 

SESE OS ee ay ee Oe defiance to put down free speech, and by the 

to migrate is to live. The beginning is al- | attempt broadened free discussion and became 

ready made; the Chinaman is 7 the | our allies. 

laboring man of the Pacific Slope; the land-| The speaker referred to what had been 

ing is already effected. At first they con-| “‘ flung out” as to 

bg that their —r — be = a. HIS OWN ESCAPE. 

but the news comes of a ese funera | , 

San Francisco, and it proves that the land, , ! a Comat, oe P ugh, to say 
ood enough to live in is good enough to die | I would refer to the manuer thereof. I must 
n. This may be the first spray, the shower | Make that promise good, and I do refer to it. 

that precedes the mighty torrent, the flood of | I would have told it some time ago, pe 

emigration. Now, remember these are not | ere good and suilicient yom why I shoul 
white people like ourselves; they are the | 20t tell, and I oe “Ss i eee 
medium line between us and the colored races. | 76480ns are ri wy “h + pasty 1 et ere 

(Laughter.) What combinations may not | Were reasons why a Neca Dagptotertatng 

result from this influx of the other races ?| that we heed = it tL t on yy "ieee of 

The prospect at present, I assure you, is not} Why I s — = - [Laug — ost M4 
very alarming, and you may neither people think there was something remark- 

2 = 5 i able about my escape. If I start and ru 
BE ALARMED AT THE PROPHESY across the stage, you have it all. Ih 
in Blackwood, or my theory in support of it. | made an attempt to escape, and my master, 

But my lecture is on the past and my theo-| ia order to prevent a second attempt, sent 

ries are of the future. Man bas been said to|™me to Baltimore to be taken care of, sixty 

be an animal looking both ways, but in this tiles nearer the liberty he wanted me to be 
day time flies foo rapidly, the advancement kept from! The vigilance of the time was 
is too great to listen to the volce of proph-| Very great. Any one could ask you why 
esy—he is followed evermore by a cloud of | You were off the plantation, and have you 
oblivion that shuts out all behind him as | lashed for doing so unless you answered cor- 

effectually as the uncertainty of the- future. | rectly. I had been in the ae and I 

Though I have been born and reared a slave, | 2oticed a sympathy from sailors, and I, know- 

though I have suffered possibly more acutely | ing their vocabulary, thought I could dress 

than others of my fellow-bondmen, though up and pass off for one, h there were 
only five-and-thirty years have passed away, | 8ome difficulties in the way. These were re- 
though I drank the bitter cup to its very | moved by a friend, Stanley, who had been to 

dregs, yet it seems now more like a dream | %¢4, and he had a 

| than a stern og It is well that time “‘SATLOR’S PROTECTION.” 

| and circumstances lend their softening influ- | He was about my height, 80 I dressed myself 

,; ences. To nurse wrath is ignobble, and yet | September 3, 1838, got the “protection,” and 

| WE CANNOT AFFORD TO FORGET THE Past, | £9 Isaac Roales to put my bundle on the 


The past as well as the present has its poe ty hy wae 0 ee 


° ttem to 
uses, and the movements of a t nation | buy a ticket I ak he A 


to a ex- 
are worthy of broad o! and the quination, and to Svell the 1 eid 


closest scrutiny. Ip this I differ from that ‘ Baltimore I came to Wil- 
~~ pure patriot to whom uo ignoble deed aoeet mee cars was ‘ man named 
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ever been traced: pure incorrupti- Stories, who made irons fi 
be, thou! & stala, whove characlr no doe egy Fe ioow te he aid not re- 
can whose uence, as ag F 
North star, from : ee a Beep sat 


guided many neniag-aven passed 
from Charles Sumner. I differ from bim when | Cg, eo iain, ane 


be asks us to forget the past. We need to 
remember Vicksbarg, the , Ball Run, 


and Gettys , an ty Sante tn 
| cupled in the s e. We are more likel 
| to forget too soon toolate. Atthee 

of a hundred years it will be hard to make 





people believe that we had such a 3 | sea with me on an appearance 
slavery in this country. It was not until we M 
heard the crumbling under our feet, Fmt avg Ae + 


ground 
Ee ot a ee planted in every | ing there at os ou 
that we consenfed to hear af adc about the streste, 
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the voice of William Dickson, 
sree RES 28 lat hn epgensoed gn. See. master after him, but Se 
| It is not remarkable that these things that york swore they had in the 
themselves beam deep in the beart | cradie ; - Lweat 


for assisting yo to e 
by the mob. It is only thirteen since a. , 
oe , and there I found Fo 
account 
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One of the lessons left us is ‘* Faith in man !?’ | P 
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Am the objections was that whereig it | 
was said that the i 


BIBLE DEFENDED SLAVERY. 


bat from Loe speakers suk Aboli- 
sa never t refuge 
in the Bible of its pay _accord; the horns of 
the altar were its lastresort. The commands 
thunder out, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou 
shalt not covet,’? and the Abolitionist 
snatched the Bible from the hands of those 
who would make it sanction sanctified crime. | 
The method af holding conventions was | 
stated, and the Godsend it was to those who | 
could not get an audience any other way. | 
All the sane and many of the insang,—those | 
who don’t believe in things that exist, but in | 
those that do not exist—came to the meet- | 
ingsand made themlively. Several instances 
were given. [A ladyin the audience seemed 
to be amused and laughed, and the speaker 
said, ‘*I must be very amusing to that side 
of the house; but when I cannot instruct I! 
am eo to amuse.’”’ The laughter ceased.] 
The speaker said, in conclusion: Slavery 
is abolished; the negro has the cartridge- 
box, the ballot-box, the jury-box, and now 
we must give him the knowledge box. The 
Administration that gives him this will be 
the greatest and grandest champion of hu- | 








& | man progress, and he hoped to see the day 


when every child of the Republic. will be 
brought within the sphere of education— 
when schools will be open at every cross- 
road, free to all, without regard to color, sex, 
or previous condition of servitude.— Phila. 
Press, 11th instant. 
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Old Colns. 
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The Rev. S. J. Knapp, of Patterson, New 
Jersey, has received from his brother in Spain 
a collection of rare coins, which are thus de- 
scribed by the Guardian of that city: 


The two Roman coins were called Aureus, | PF? 


having the date A. D. 397, or 1150 from the 
foundation of Rome, 753 B. C. 

One has the i of the Emperor Hono- 
rius, with the inscription ‘‘D, N. Honorius, 

.¥ Aug.’’—that is, ‘Our Lord Honorius, 
Augustus,”’ (emperor.) On the other side is 
the picture of a Roman legionary soldier, 
with the Roman signum (or or sage in the 
right hand, and the representation of ‘*Vic- 
tory”? perched on a globe and in the act of 
crowning the triumphant soldier—all held in 
the legionary’s left baud. He is standing 
with his foot on the body of a prostrate Goth. 
The reading is, ‘‘The victory of Augustus 
(the emperor) over the Goths.’’ The date 
is below: “C. O. M. O. L.”’ (C.—100; M— 
1000; L—50)—1150—A. D. 397. 

The other coin is nearly the same, with the 
exception of the name Arcadius, instead of 
that of his brother Honorius. 

These coins are in a handsome state of 

eservation. They are free from anything 
ike tarnish, and the gold has a yellower, 
purer, clearer look than even the gold of to- 
day. The intricate representations upon 
them, with all the finest lincs; the very ex- 
pressions, not only in the vignettes of the 
emperors, but in the minute expressions of 
the smaller soldier and Goth, are as perfect 
ascan be. Indecd, there is no United States 
coin of the present day that begins to have 
as clear outlines and perfect engraving. It 
would put to shame the majority of the die- 
sinkers to-day. It is an evidence that in 
some respects—and this is one—the ancients 
possessed a oe of art superior to the 
present day. The edges of the coins are not 
80 finely finished as those of to-day, but in 
all other respects they are more perfect. 

The first two silver coins are of the reign 
of Av-ustus Cesar, the first Emperor of 
Rome, ho died A. D. 14. He was called 
Pater d-ctria, or *‘The Father of His Coun- 
try,’’ by a formal decree of the Roman Sen- 
:..¢ about twenty years before Christ. Christ 

was born under him, and he ts the Cesar 
mentioned in Luke ii.,1. The picture of this 
Emperor appears — the coins, as perfect 
as a freshly-taken pho ph. 

The third silver coin is of the reign of Ti- 
berius Cesur, who died A. D. 37. It was 
under him that Christ was put to death. He 
was the second Emperor of Rome. This is 
the “‘penny’’ of which Christ said, ‘Show 
me a penny !’’ (Denarius.) 

The fourth silver coin is one of the reign of 
Nero, who died A. D. 68. It was him to 
whom Paul appealed, saying: ‘I appeal 
unto Cesar,’’ and before whom he was 
brought at Rome, and under whom he was 
put to death in A. D. 66—two years before 
the death of Nero himself. oe thé 
coin, the ——— Nero nag 4 as = 
ing precisely such a man as history recor 
bin. He ves a heartless blood-thirsty- 
looking emperor, holding his head up in a 
manner at once sugges cruelty and arro- 

ce. If there is any truth in the legend of 
Nero fid while Rome burned, this is the 
very man who did it. 

All these coins are in a F geen state of 

rvation, the letters and pictures show- 
forth plainly, although a little worn. 
ese coins appear to have been in use; 


pew can be applied to an g 1,476 years 
ay mean just from the ‘‘mint.’’ 

silver coins of Augustus are about 
1,900 years old. That of Tiberius about 
1,830 years old. That of Nero about 
1,800 voars old. All these were recently 
found in Spain, in a buried earthen jar, the 
latter, as ag: way, being y as per- 
fect as when it was just m d.”? 
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Se per ee abn ee 
incapacitated by reason of their 
sending thelr chiidven to the 





The Hopkins Hespital. 


th mts 


forth his grand Sfor the relief of the in- 






ts | 7, oa Mareh 10, 1373. + 9 yp 
anc fi . 7 ‘ 94 s, 
| Sf the Sohne Hee pang {he Trustees | iberal professions; the Protestants in the 


of sending their chil- 


trustees, | Thus, 
Gioated in the city of Baltimocenn’ beamaed | 7@2 to a ani . 567,300 Roman Catho- 


| by Wolfe, Monument, Broadway, and Jeffer- lics have $00 stadents, and 269,127 Protest- 


On streets, upon which I desire you to erect | 224 have, . 

an hospital. it will be necessary to devote | Numerous expedients have been proposed 
the 

to 


| | Gestimas: [ have yoo, in your | Same me are 4,836 and 264,291. 
| of thirteen acres of land of 

‘ 
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year {as a solution of this question. Prominent 
* aggran so oe gy bay , among them is that of Mr. Fawceit, to which 
pk an ~ age to the most careful and de- | Tference already been made, The most 
liberate choice of a plan for the erection and | ™Portant feature of his plim is the complete 
afrangement of the new hospital buildings secularization of Trinity College, and the 
It is my wish that the plan thus chosen shall | throwing open of its offices and hovors to all 
be one which will permit symmetrical addi- | its mem whatever their creed. At the 
tions to the bui which will be first con- °#™me time he would divide the government 
structed, in order that you may ultimately be | *%4 the administration between two boards 
able to receive 400 patients, and that it shall | oh gg nee elected by Pe har Samiage, 
provide for an hospital which shall, in con- | aad eter ag feeb walk puget 
struction and arran t, com avor- |. . ’ 
ay ~~ nan y other atiation of like char- | pea path sae pou by 
acter country or in Europe. It will, 
therefore be Four duty to obtain tho advice Pace, and to make light change In the 
an Je A ’ ‘ 
dh than uuened ~ oben pe eng | complete sectarian equality and provided for 
the construction and management of hospit- | C¢ttaln, if gradual, progress, he believes that 
als. " _ } - Ae have met every just requirement of 
cann is injunction to ; | Ireland as to university education. 
u : “ pom ie ~ , ou too strongly | ‘The plan of Mr. Gladstone incorporated 
Yous ecause the usefulness of this | the igading iden of Mr. Fawcett for the secu- 
ree vou arently depend upon the plau | isrization of Trinity College. But bis bill 
pie Bowden f for the construction | contained a rminuteness of detail for which 
desire that ap hedl a. nim ee It is WY) he had already acquired some distinction on 
ty doe complete this portion | femer occasions. His bill was introduced 
4 se Rasen ~ g - © current year, aud be | into the House of Commons on the 13th of 
hospital a spring ee February. In a long speech which he deliv- 
lige | ered on the occasion, he explained the prin- 
your duty hereafter to provide for the erec- | ° xP I 





for the reception, maintenance, and educa- | Proceeding to describe the mode in which 


also authorized to receive into this asylum, | U®!¥2Y College was to be wound up iu 1870, 
at your discretion, as belonging to such an, and that it would be proposed to merge the 


only, and in exceptional cases to receive col-| _, he bill would proceed on two principles 
ored children whe are not orphans, but may | “hich had been already applied to th 
be in such circumstances as to require the ald of the English universities; that is, tests 
of the charity. I desire that you shall apply would be abolished and the university eman- 
the yearly sum of twenty thousand dollars, cipated from the colleges i members would 
or 80 ome 4 thereof aa may be necessary, of be introduced into the university not belong- 
the revenue of the property which you wil] | Bg to any of the colleges, and tho colleges 
hereafter receive, to the maintenance of the | Would be taxed for the benefit of the univer- 
orphans’ home, intended for such children. | **Y: In some points, however, it would be 
n order to enable you to carry my wishes | 26¢essary to depart from the English prece- 


into full effect, 1 will now, and in each suc- | 4¢2t—for instance a limit must be placed on | | 


ceeding year during mv life, until the hos- | 2¢#¢emical teaching; and, for atime at least, 
pital £43 dings org fully complete d whe iu | the governing body must be subjected to the 
readiness to receive patients; place at your action of the Crown and of Parliament. 

disposal the sum of $100,000. 


- Od rovost and seven senior fellows at Trinit 
< Se Pegg = Fgh gs a oe = Jollege in relation to the university inte $0 
built, I have dedicated to its s - be handed over to the new governing body ; 
’ upport and to / then was to follow isional period A 
— » ‘i _ = ths annual sum provided to ing which certain Bak + perconn sanain oom 
Hore “ mdi fo apa hA neee4 to prevail; and after 1885, week the new sys- 
mate as worth, to-day, $2,000 000 + “ from | te™ Should be fully developed, the permanent 
which your corporation will ’ inl sneties rules were to come into force. Frst of all, 
a yearly revenue of $120 000, a1 He which ans predic gd of Dublin was to be incorpor- 
end your diligent care will make more largely logical edie om — © tee i 
2 : uh Trinity College and handed over to the re 
e Se ot Se Soap mg = resentative Lo.dy of the disestablished chuseh, 
ply the income mt from this eet 7 with compensation for vested interests and a 
theic completion. When they —- Lailt-the charge for its maintenance. The chancellor 
tacome from the property will sulee for thelr|T2In hie present function of viscar’ of Trinity 
The indigent sick of this city and its envi- = ag Sa bee sooo ba Aang - oe 
— oe 2 oa eee Colleges of Cork and Belfast, the Roman 
he fe ag ag t= Minto the heanitai | Catholic University, and the Magee College 
without peril to “the oo jommainn ry were to become colleges of the university, as 
poor of the city and State, of all races, whe it to be other institutions also in the course 
are stricken down by any casualty, shall be — 


such periods of time and _| in the first place of twenty-eight ordinary 
‘ema ee you may eo So tgs — jin om members, to be nominated in the act; all va- 
duty to make such division of the sexes and cancies were to be filled alternately by the 
patients among the several wards of the hos-| Crown and by co-operation during the pre- 
pital as will best promote the actual useful- | inary period of ten years, and afterward 
ness of the charity. four members were to retire annually, one 
You will also provide for the reception of | Successor to be appointed by the Crown, one 
a limited number of patients who are able to | PY the Council, oue by the professors, and 
make compensation for the room and atten- | 22° by the Senate. Besides these ordinary 
tion they may require. The money received ; Nembers every college which haa fifty stu- 
from such persona will enable you to appro-| eats in statu pupillari matriculated in the 
priate a larger sum for the relief of the suf- university were to be allowed t» elect one 
ferings of that class which I direct you to ad- | Member of Council, and each college which 
mit free of charge ; and you will thus be cn- | 2889 hundred and fifty such students must 
abled to afford to strangers, and to those of | ©ect two members. as ia 
our own people, who hate no friends or rela- The Senate was to consist of all Doctors 
tives to care for them in sickness, and who | 224 Masters of Arts who keep their names 
are not objects of charity, the advantage of | °° the books, and include those now qualified 
careful and skillful treatment. both in Dublin and the Queen’s University, 
It will be your especial duty to secure for with special provisions during the first three 
the service of the hospital surgeons and phy- yeare after 1875 for the admission of persons 
sicians of the highest character and of the who have resided for a sufliciently long time 
greatest skill. Idesire you to establish, in in the other colleges. The new university 
connection with the hospital. a training | ¥#* t° be a teaching as well as an examining 
school for female nurses. ‘This provision will body ; but for the security of conscience there 
secure the services of women competent te | Vere to be no chairs In theology, moral phil- 
care for the sick in the hospital wards, and osophy, orin modern history. Nor should 
will enable you to benefit the whole commu- = student be examined in the two latter 
nity by supplying it with a clase of trained | 84 jects against his will, and these subjects 
and experienced nurses. te - be Fema es ee from all ex- 
I wish the la: 5 ; aminations for emoluments. 
hospital buildings aan seseathe anenld be From the present revenues of Trinity Col- 
iron railings, and to be solaid out and planted lege were to be taken the cost of providing 
with trees and flowers, as to afford solace to | £0F, vested interests, and a contribution of 
the sick, and be an ornament to the section | 907,000 a year to the new university. ‘This 
of the city in which the grounds are located. would still leave Trinity College the richest 
I desire hat you should in due season pro- | in Christendom. The expenses of the ex- 
vide for a site and buildings of such descrip- | tended university Mr. Gladstone estimated at 
tion, and at such distance from the city as | $229,900, viz: $125,000 for the encourage- 
your judgment shall approve, for the recep-| MeBt of learning, $100,000. year for the 
tion of convalescent patients. You will be | *ti of professors, and $25,000 for examina- 
able in this way to hasten the recovery of tions, buildings, and general expenses. This 
the sick, and to have always room in the | 22 W#8 to be thas vided for: $60,000 by 
main hospital buildings for other sick persons Trinity College, $50,000 from the consolidated 
requiring immediate medical or surgical treat- fund, and $25,000 from fees, and the re- 
4 ee scapenty of Tesla Vienlig. pues een t0 
; ‘ roper . Finally, power was 
of reli ion should "ba felt ‘o on pone mime be given to Trinity College to form a scheme 
upon the whole mana tof the beapital .| for its own self-government. So, also, the 
but I desire, nevertheless, that the adminis. | ber colleges would have the sume powers ; 
tration of the cbarity shall be undisturbed | ®24 88 to the preponderance of lay or eccle- 
by sectarian influences, discipline, or con- siastical influence in them, each must settle 
trol. . ase the point for itself. The bill, althou h graut- 




















{Prem the Chrietjan Revorder_) 
AThruast at the Negro of the South. 


Ma. Eprrorn: Mr. Frederick Douglass has 
been for some time endeavoring to lash up 
Congress to pass our civil rights bill; and 
often places at the head of his articles some 

§ sentence to better attract public at- 
tention, and secure a thorough examination 
of his withering denunciations and frresisti- 

l In this Mr. Douglass has serve! 
his race as a faithful and zealous sentinel, 
and deserves their gratitude. 

But I am fearful the willful neglect of Cone 
gress to pass our civil rights bill is not the 
only crime that body is perpetrating against 
the colorad citizens of this country. All this 
civil service balderdash is, in my opinion, 
nothing more than a malicious thrust at the 
negro of the South.- On February 8, 187., 
there were referred to the committee on 
civil rights reform a series o 
asa plan to test the liter- 
ary fitness of applicants for subordinate posi- 
tions under the Government; and I have vo 
hesitancy in saying that not half of the Sen:- 
tors now in Congress, nor the United States 
he interrogatories pro- 
lam sure we have had 
dente who could not have answorod 
one-fourth of them. Our Government has 
been running nearly a hundred years, but 
not till the negro was brought on the carpet 
Ing board been thought of ta 
test the literary qualifications of Government 
employés, yet our records are as good, our 

ta as perfect, and our history as faultless 
as any other vation on earth. 

President Grant, in pursuance of Congro- 
sional orders, appointed a Commission of 
seven learned and eminent 
vise rules and regulations for the purpose of 
reforming the civil service, approved March 
tion, upon other ground, of suitable buildings | cipal points which he bad in view. Before | ¢ 


Judges can answer t 
nded instantly. 


entlemen to do- 


From _ ap pare has grown the pro- 
ona r Nroet voy this principle was to be carried out, he men- | ST@mMme ol w complain, and beliove we 
pee aeceated nner: fat! $28 one tnt the Qaren’ycoleges st ela [aire led In compiling» Not that 
; ; ww! ; and Cork were to bo retained, aud that the ; erat “rovernmecnt in pro- 
hundred children of this class ; and you are | : teoting itself from men utterly lncom +A. to 
a their ee But equal right would 
: ueen’s University into Dublin University, | 3©¢™ to demand an equalization in the ar 
colored children who have lost one parent Q 2 : t About three thousand officers 
e reform | 2*¢ appointed by the President with the con- 
sent and advice of the United States Senate; 
these it seems are to be exempt from the ox- 
amination. And fifty thousand under offi- 
cers are to be placed on a literar 
scale regardless of thoir antece 
tics or usefulmess to the party. 
rank to say, that if the form of examination 
prevails or becomes the standard rule, as has 
n suggested or recommended to Congress, 
it will shut out uvearly every colored man In 
the South and nearly every white Republi- 
can, and throw the patronage of the Govern- 
‘ The bill contemplated three periods. On pant ee op roe Nad 9 epee and those 
t : ; anuary 1. 1875 . elped to tear down tho country. 
In addition to the gift already made to you y I, 1879, the powers exercised by the There are some seven hundred cesittone 
laid down to be propounded to the applicant, 
ranging through letter-writing, briefing, or- 
punctuation, grammar, arithmetic, 
ematics, book-keeping, history, googra- 
phy, government, &c., &c. 
interrogatories will necessarily call forth 
many others not included in the published 
orm. Ido not pretend to say that the ex- 
amination is too searching for a good scholar. 
But even good scholars are not always bright 
in the rudiments of school boy lessons, though 
the time may have been when they were per- 
fectly familiar with them. 
tly the case, that our h 
our first colleges, after making some 
profession a specialty for years, lose that 
early acquaintance with certain educational 
branches, which they once were a3 famillai 
with as the fingers upon their hans. 
In the South some of our most influential 
ngest party men have had to edu- 
cate themselves, and In many instances tho 
—— is — to ~" or three branch- 
r : ea, sufficient, however, to discharge the du- 
received into the hospital without charge, for], The governing body was to be constituted | Fu." at many of the offices call for, but not 
to take in the range of questions 
y the Commission. 
ing to the competitive roll proposed they are 
to be hurled overboard, and men not worth 
half so much placed in position because thoy 
are better educated, while in all probability 
these educated interlo 
disposition nor the abi 
speech nor to write a respectable campalga 
I believe in the doctrine of Sen- 
ator Marcy, of New York, in 1832. 
victor belong the spoils. 
now sought to be inaugurated will result tu 
I know there ought to be the 
highest premiuin placed upon education and 
But give the colored 
race fifteen or twenty years to prepare for the 
rivalry, and they will meet the responsibili- 
The whites could well do this after 
having themselves hundreds of years to culti- 
vate their intellects, and the negro’s Inbor to 
help them. Besidea, this Examiuing Board 
have it in their favor to keep out avy man 
they may choose to oppose, for seven edu- 
cated men could ask eno 


It is not untre- 
ighest graduates 


vers have neither tho 
ity to make a decent 


But the policy 


literary attainments. 


rant from a come 
mon clerkship, If they but blended their heads 
together against him. 
create an apathy in the Republican party, 
which will work detrimental to it. 
sands of men who now control hundreds of 
thousands of votes, fecling themselves un- 
able to meet the requirements of such a 
board, will conclude there is no chance of be- 
ing rewarded, as they canuot stand the ex- 
amination, and thus become indifferent to the 
ruin of our party in huadreds of localities. 
Objections have been made to clmnging Gov- 
ernment employés 80 often as the present 
system involves, but the same objection 
might be urged against changing Presidents, 
Senators, Representatives, &c. 
a nation of privilege classes tut of sover- 
eigns, and each sovereign has a riglt te an 
equal share of the throne. 
ments have been in existence cver since men 
have been capable of appreciatin 
order, and yet to the 


{t will furthermore 


Again, govern- 


0, I know of md Instance where 
this competitive rule has prevajie) among 
the uations of earth. 





sash d ing equal privileges to all sects, failed in its 
Sapisal tthe reset cory principal object—it did not find favor with 
thes it fc Rb fe on | the insti-| the, Homan Catholics, who would accept 

a 4 ~~ eee a of the | D0thing Ices than the endowment of a sec- 
— cal school of that lena te which | t@tian institution of their own.— Tribune. 

’ > 
= — — mo ged vie tel by 4 ae Thaddeus Stevens’ Monument, 
jects to your atteation, knowing; The monument to Thaddeus Stevens, over 
that you will conform to the wishes which I | his grave in Shreiner’s Cemetery, at Lancas- 
definitely express. In other particulars I | ter, Pa., is completed, after what some per- 
leave your board to the exercise of its dis-| sons have thought an unreasonable delay. It 
sod experienc eriance in life will ‘Saable, you t0 | Gr tochee Ta ona four fot, in ches 
es * , nine in 

make — a a substantia] benefit to the | wide, and over eight feet high. The base is 
community. 











| a solid block of Conowingo granite, wei 

T am, very respectfully, your friend, four tons. On the marble panel fac oe" 

. Jouxs Horkins. | ig an inscription bearing bis name, the time 
=a, 





The University Bill j of his birth and death, &c. On that facing 


south is the fol : 
: pte 


Nearly years ago the n y was | Not for any natural preference for solitude, 
for means for higher education | But, flading other cemeteries limited to a race, 


be by " 
Catholics. The prisaiples upon which the| | have chosen this, thet 1 might iilostrate 
my 

The which I advocated 
. Trach s lone ie 
2 aan t | EQUALITY OF MAN BEFORE HIS CRBATOB. 
dignataries, examiners Prtenor —State Treasurer Cardoza, of South Caro- 
institution: ant re ance ane Seema Gos state of finances in 

was made a necessary col- that Commonwealth. The Legislature has 
eoiate Siacipline, At the same time encour- , Sdjourned without taking a single practical 
agement was to the voluntary step toward the State of [ts enormous 
tacking < stadents ; tbe logy of al burden of debt, the State tax of this 
the churehes 

















hefore the and 
thelr spiritual wants, subject to the ot Gita ton alowndn t ‘nent et te 
adds, witen 
or $400,000 to be provided for 


If the Republican party should go on an! 
legalize thia measure, they will fiad, { fear, 
too late their mistake. 
a few days ago with a gentleman of great 
business tact, and a 
College, and is now a 
who says he could not answer thove quas- 
tions — preparing for them at icast 


I was conversing but 


raduate of Harvard 
overnment employé, 


Anotber one who says le understands tic 
whole machinery of an 
country, declares he would not think of golug 
before a board to be thus examined without 


post office in the 


I intended when [ sat down to write this 
article to give several exam 
of questions pro 


les from the cat- 

ed, but as I have 
ly, t would make this 
letter too long, therefore I will omit it fo: 
by repeating what I bave 


ens ae ape malicious thrust at the 
like chickens this diabolical piece of 


meanness Will come home 


to roost when the 
Republican party least desires it. 








ASTER all, we negroes are uot the ouly 
ignorant, por the most ignorant, part of the 
American people. Of course we have enough 
of it, but others, privileged as we never were, 
are as deep in the mire as we are ia the mud, 
Read the following by May Clemmer Ames !u 
the Independent.— Christin Recorder : 


ence which some 
judge from the 


yparently about twenty-two or three years 0! 
“Ie Ms, Ames a toomber of C Z 
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Dr. Wormley’s Pectoral Syrup is a Sure Cure for Coughs, Colds, |= 
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Joy to the World~I Have Conic to, Cure 


SYRUP 


—~7¢——— 


and Not to Kill” 





Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Lung and Bronchial Affections. 


It is a sure cure and safe remedy, and can be used by the most delicate invalid and the youngest infant 
It has been used for several years in a large nu 
the greatest success, and there are now numbers of persons in this city who can bear testimony to its efficacy, 


injurious effects, as its component parts are 


almost instantaneous relief from its use. 


purely vegetable. 


without fear of any 
mber of cases wit 
and have derived 


It has never failed, and the proprietor does not hesitate to offer a reward of twenty-five dollars to any one who will produce 
a case of cold or cough (unless caused by consumption) which this remedy, if fairly tried, will fail to cure. 


Bold Wholesale by 
CHEE ARLES SEKO EET «co CO.-, 


Sold retail b 


for the New Naticual Era.) 
“AUNTIE.” 

. ADAM WIGGIN. 
Aged, ult omely , and black, 
Nothing but rags for her back ; 
Grizzled old wool on her head, 
Nothing but straw for a bed. 


BY 


Fyes that are failing and dim, 
Lookiny, uplifted, to Him ; 
Hands that are horny with toil, 
Calloused on slavery’s soil. 


Form that is shapeless and bent, 
Strength that with labor is spent ; 
Face that is wrinkled with care, 
Arms that are bony and hare. 


Heart that is burdened with love, 
Fresh from the fountains above ; 
Spirit as white as the snow, 

Or lilies that spotlessly grow: 


Soul of a martyr or saint, 

Free from a blemish or taint ; 
‘Thoughts, simple, holy, and pure ; 
Hope that is steadfast and sure. 


What tho’ a slave she was born, 

Her babes from her bosom were torn ; 
Living or dead she knows not 

Jesus her freedom hath wrought. 


To Him she continually doth cry, 

‘Dear Lord, in the glad bye and bye 
Let my eyes see my lost lambs again, 
When done with all sorrow and pain.?’ 


Aged, uncomely, and black, 
Nothing but rags to her back ; 
Crown full of stars for her head, 
Life everlasting when dead. 
WASHINUTON, March 13, L873. 
— So —-- 


JOHN GILLIS. 

“In 1825 I resided in St. Paul's Parish. 
My plantation was situated about thirty 
miles on the other side of the Ashley river, 
not far from the small hamlet of * Willtoun’s 

3luft.’ The parishat that period was thickly 
settled by opulent, educated, and decidedly 
exclusive gentlemen. The society among 
ourselyes was charming. Every person oc- 
cupying a certain social position was intimate 
with his neighbor ; and what with club-din- 
ners, whist-gatherings, balls, and hunting- 
matches, the winters passed merrily enough. 
But,as I have said, we were aristocrats in both 
teelings and practice. Any new-comer, desir- 
ous of ‘pitching his tent’ in St. Paul’s, was 
well aware—if he knew anything whatever 
ofus—that edmission to our notice and friend- 
ship was not to be dreamed of, unless his 
credentials in regard to birth and breeding 
were of an unexceptionable character. No 
French noble, under the reign of the Four- 
teenth L.ouis, could have been charier on 
these points than we were, or more disposed 
to look de haut en bas upon those we had rea- 
son to consider our social inferiors. ‘This 
principle of exclusiveness, however, was des- 
tined to receive a shock. A fellow named 
John Gillis, who for years had acted as over- 
seer upon different plantations near the Edis- 
to, and whose wealth—by no means scrupu- 
lously acquired—was reported as enormous, 
came to reside in St. Vaul’s some time dur- 
ing the winter of ’26. He came under the 
worst possible auspices; for, in addition to 
the general bad opinion of his character, he 
forced the sale of the finest plantation in the 
parish, (after having bought up the floating 
notes of its owner, one of our favorite 
friends,) and, finally, so maneuvered as to 
possess himse}! of the entire estate. 

**He had scarcely been settled therein a 
month, before, with unparalleled audacity, 
he sent his name in as a candidato for admis- 
sion toourclub. The magnates of that asso- 
ciation stood aghast. For my part, I couldn’t 
help laughing at the man’s impudence, but, 
of course, J joined the others in black-balling 
him. 

“This rejection, instead of abashing, mere- 
ly infuriatedGillis. Ie tookadvantage ofthe 
circumstance that nothing had been absolute- 


ly proved against his character for honesty and | - 


upright dealing, to assert his claims to be re- 
ceived upon an equal tooting socially, in the 
most aggravating and offensive manner. 

**Perseverance, backed by unlimited ‘cheek,’ 
(to borrow a slang phrase,) are capable of 
accomplishing a great deal. 

“It so happened that one of our young 
men—the ‘bluest’-blooded perhaps of them 
all—got into a personal difficulty with Gillis, 
who, being combative as a game-chicken, and 
brave as Julius Cresar, immediately chal- 
lenged him to the field ot honor, The youth, 
in his anger, accepted the challenge, and was 
-hot through the lungs for his condescension. 
He did not die, but hic health was perma- 
nently injured 

‘*The consequence of such a meeting was 
necessarily to weaken, if not destroy, the 
efficiency of our taboo, A man whom one of 
our comrades had fought, we (it was main- 
tained) could not continue utterly to ignore. 
True, our club-doors were closed agsinst his 
admission as stringently as ever, and in both 
our individual and collective capacity we re- 
fused to associate with him. Nevertheless, 
the shrewd rascal comprehended that, on one 
essential point, he ‘had us,’ as Bassanio 
says, ‘upon the hip.’ A fastidious member 
of our circle had established a precedent it 
would scarcely be en vey/e to violate. In exe 
treme cases, therefore, Mr. John Gillis was 
to enjoy the privilege of popping away at our 
honorable carcasses--a concession which J 
alone viaitly opposed u foolish and demoral- 
izing. 

“Thus the resolute parvenu endeavored to 
foree his way upward, pistolinhand. Every 
year, for the three years tollowing, he was 
‘oul’ with some member of our club, and on 
every oceasion he had succeeded in ‘winging’ 

_ his adversary. We began rather to respect 
his pluck and coolness, and to be careful 
about giving him unnecessary offense, when 
certain occurrences took place which ended 
in ridding us forever of Mr. Gillis and his 
pretensions, 

“There lived at ‘Willtoun’s Bluff? a gen- 
tleman of considerable property, whom every- 
body in the parish liked for his free-handed, 
liberal ways, his jovial temper, and his pro- 
verbia!l generosity and unselfishness. Arthur 
Wilson was, in some respects, a Falstaff, 
without Falstati’s vices. Like the hero of 
Gadshill, he was physically a ‘tun of a man,’ 
and he resembled him likewise in his 
abundant wit and humor. But, poor fellow! 
he had been destined to suffer from a terrible 
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ence, ruled him nevertheless with a sway ab- 
solute, despotic, and admitting of neither ap- 
neal nor modification. It was the most lu- 
dicrous thing on earth to observe this ‘man 
mountain,’ a wave of whose hand would have 
annihilated his tiny consort, shrinking with 
the dread of a school boy from the mere sound 
of her shrewish voice, or deprecating her dis- 
| pleasure by elaborate genuflections and anx- 
‘ious concessions, none of which ever soothed 
| or satisfied her exacting ladysbip. 

| ‘The Wilsons had no children of their own, 
|}uta niece of Arthur’s resided with them, 
who, in her nineteenth year, was the hand- 
somest girl I ever remember to have known, 
which is saying an immense deal, I can as- 
sure you. 

‘‘‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ re- 
marks the proverb, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that Kitty Wilson’s conduct added 
nothing to the general appreciation of her 
beauty. She was a wild, eccentric, reckless 
young thing, whose depraved taste was ex- 
hibited in a manner which almost ran her 
good-natured uncle mad. For mirabile dictu, 
Kitty fell in love, of all persons in the world, 
with John Gillis. 

“Though a widower and middle-aged, he 
was good-looking, and had certainly acquired 
not a few of the externals of a gentleman ; 
but still the young lady’s guardian could not 
entertain, for a moment, the idea of such a 
match. It was opposed to every rule of les 
convenances, 2% circumstance which only 
strengthened Kitty’s perverse determination 
to carry out her own will in the matter. 





Mr. Gillis, where and when they had first en- 
countered each other and been smitten with 
a ‘mutual flame,’ remained a profound mys- 
tery; but there is little doubt that Kitty 
would haye married her cavalier if she had 
had only her kind and somewhat yielding 
uncle to contend with. 

** But Mrs. Wilson, a host in herself, now 
rushed to the rescue. She had been absent 
from her home during the initial stages of the 
courtship, or it would never have been al- 
lowed to go so far. 

‘** No, indeed!’ as she violently exclaimed, 
‘T would have nipped it in the bud!’ Whether 
her authority could be rightly stretched to 
that extent, whether in truth she had any le- 
gal authority in this case, the fiery little wo- 
man did not pause to consider. 

‘*She only yearned to show her hand, to 
begin hostile operations with a. vengeance. 
The chance she looked for speedily arrived. 

‘Gillis called at her house, requesting to 
see Miss Kitty. He was admitted to the 
presence of the indignant matron instead. 
What she said to him precisely, did not trans- 
pire; but her language and bearing must 
have been bitterly insulting for Gillis left the 
house in a white rage, and in less than an 
hour’s time had revenged himself upon the 
wife by subjecting her husband to the grossest 
of indignities. 

‘*But one course remained open to our 
good-natured friend. He must meet Gillis 
immediately, and in a fight al’ outrance. 

‘In this dilemma he applied to me. 

*** certainly, I will serve you, Arthur,’ 
said I, replying to his somewhat woe-begone 
appeal ; ‘ but how about your shooting? Are 
you in fair practice ¥’ 

‘** Practice?’ he echoed, dolefully; ‘ I’ve 
never shot a pistol but once. Then the thin 
burst, and carried away the tip of my le 
ear—look!’ And throwing back his gray, 
but still luxuriant locks, he showed me where 
the organ in question had been slightly 
marred of its just proportions. 

***There’s not a moment to be lost, then,’ 
I exclaimed. ‘Come, I'll let you have my 
own weapons; they are rerfect beauties, 
and a baby almost could manage them.’ 

“‘If that were so, it speedily became evi- 
dent that Arthur Wilson was less skillful 
than the suppositious baby. 

‘When I had arran ed all preliminaries 
for a meeting with Gillis on the followin 
morning, 1 took my man into the yard cal 
drilled him, Good Heavens! what a raw, 
awkward recruit for the ‘not'> army’ of du- 
clists he turned out to be! 

‘Instead of reducing his hug’ ; 2raon to its 
least practicable size, he insisted upou squar- 
ing his body toward the mark and taking 
his shots in that most heterodox position. 
‘‘And such shots as they were! Out of a 
dozen trials, he ne only two bullets with- 
ina space of ten feet in height and six in 
breadth. ‘The others were plumped into the 
ground, with the exception of one widely- 
erring piece of lead, which flew over the out- 
building that sustained the target, and 
smashing a kitchen window opposite, elicited 
shrieks long and loud from the cook. 
“Luckily that responsible domestic was 
not hurt, but her fright was extreme. 

"No use, no use! ‘tis only a waste of am- 
munition!’ cried Wilson, after the twelfth 
shot, which grazed his own foot; ‘but cheer 
up, F——, I may do better on the ground, 
you know.’ 


his shooting, the more confident my fat 
cipal became. All my former 
had vanished. He was now as cool 
and even in higher spirits.: 
courage this mood in him, but, to confess 
truth, I looked oan the 
doomed. Why, Gillis could cut a tape-line 
hit a quarter-piece, or snuff a candle, 
twenty paces, and was hard and 
the rock of Gibraltar. We conld only 

“Contrary to my advice and 
Wilson insisted having a ema! 
friends to sup with hiss that night. 

he 





*thorn in the flesh.’ His wife, a dried-up 
little creature, one could hardly sen te her 
husband’s gigantic and overpowering pres- 


“If I'm to be kifled to-morrow, 
‘as I know you think I will be tor Heaven's 
my 
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“* How she had made the acquaintance of 


poor fellow as | go 


shooting worse than it is; therefore, what 
matter °”’ 

‘“‘We sat up until after eleven, drinking 
and playing whist. As the clock struck the 
half-hour to midnight, I took our guest’s arm 
and mildly compelled him to retire. 

$**Take care,’ I whispered on the thresh- 
old of his chamber, ‘don’t oversleep yourself 
in the morning.’ 

“**Pshaw, man!’ he replied, ‘you needn’t 
be so cautious; my wife knows all about this 
quarrel, and she’ll see to it that I’m up in 
good time; never fear.’ 

‘He spoke a little bitterly, as if his con- 
sort’s tender care for his honor was a char- 
acteristic which, under the circumstances, he 
would have preferred to dispense with. 

“The morrow dawned through a drizzly, 
cold, uncomfortable mist. Never in my life 
had I felt so savage and gloomy—feelings by 
no means softened, when, standing on the 
appointed ground, which overlooked a cem- 
etervy, I watched our friend’s elephantine 
person, looming bigger than its wont through 
the gloom. 

***Doctor,’ I muttered to the surgeon, 
‘have your instruments ready. They’ll be 
needed.’ 

“The doctor grinned, evidently with pro- 
fessional satisfagtion, as his eye dwelt de- 
murely upon the man, whose body he would 
soon, doubtless, be engaged in carving, un- 
less he fell dead at the first shot, which 
-might happen. 

“Gillis, with his second, reached the 
ground a few minutes after us. Me rode up 
in a magnificent landau, drawn by a pair of 
blood-horses, and looked so diabolically cool, 
tranquil, and assured of victory, that 1 
yearned to trounce the arrogance out of him 
with a stout manilla cane. 

‘* There was little time, however, for these 
idle longings. I approached our adversary’s 
second, and we tossed up for positions and 
the word. 

** He won them both—which was a charm- 
ing omen, I thought—and we then proceeded 
to station our principles at the regulation 
distance of ten paces, which, owing to Wil- 
son’s height and bulk, had never seemed so 
fearfully short before. 

**Out came the pistols next, but, in load- 
ing the weapon designed for Wilson, I found 
a trifling impediment in the barrel, which oc- 
cupied me some minutes in removing. While 
thus engaged, Gillis addressed his second im- 
patiently, and, in a voice loud enough to 
reach us all: 

‘** What’s the matter now?’ he cried. 
‘Come Phillips, hurry up, and don’t keep me 
waiting here the whole morning. Havyn’t I 
told you I must be in Charleston by three 
this afternoon? and see, (pulling out his 
watich,) ’tis growing cursed late!’ 

*** Mr, Phillips,’ I said, ‘if your principal 
violates the rules by speaking in that way 
again, we shall retire from the field.’ 

*** Quite right, sir,’ Mr. Phillips replied, 
who really seemed exasperated at the other’s 
conduct. ‘ Another word’ (to Gillis,) ‘and 
I’ll leave the ground myself.’ 

“This incident did not improve Gillis’s 
temper you may be sure; and so when, all 

reliminaries duly arranged, the parties con- 
ronted each other before firing, I saw the 
devil in the scamps eyes as plainly as I have 
detected it in the eyes of a vicious stallion. 

‘**Gentlemen,’ said Phillips, clapping his 
hands sharply, ‘gentlemen, prepare to re- 
ceive the word! Are you ready? Fire! 
One !—’ 

“We never beard the second or third num- 
bers, and I scarcely think they were repeated, 
for, between ‘Fire’ and ‘One,’ Wilsom had 
blazed gallantly away, anticipating his ene- 
my’s shot by just the fraction of a second. 
‘Simultaneously with the report of his 
own pistol we saw Gillis leap into the air, 
and then drop heavily on his side. Yet, 
wonderful to relate, before anybody could 
reach him, he had partially recovered him- 
self, and, staggering to his feet, yelled 
hoarsely out: ‘The other pistol, Vhillips 
quick, the other pistol! Blast his soul I'll 
bag him yet! Don’t you hear me, fool, the 
other pistol!’ In uttering these words, the 
wounded wretch blundered and stumbled 
about the ground, but he had got his quietus, 
and in a short time was stretched once more 
upon the earth, never, by his own efforts, to 
rise again ! 

**In less than twenty-four hours Gillis was 
a dead man! While being carried to his 
home, he raved and blasphemed horribly, 
and such were his sufferings before insensi- 
bility came to his relief that, as I was told, 


ter up the nerve to remain at his bedside !’’— 
Appleton?s Journal. 
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A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 
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Tfs ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


@unw "Kae bie 


\1g ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 


THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Szanmapie Boaz 


Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 
WM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct31-ly Proprietor. 


— HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the Lest in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give usa call. 

nov 9-tf 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 


Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


gas ALL. DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

apl2-ly 


Prorosats FOR RENTING FISH 
WHARF. 





Boaep or Poetic Works, 
_ District or Cotumeta, 
Wasuincton, March 10, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by 
the Board of Public Works of the District of 
Columbia until 12 M., March 16, 1873, for rent- 
ing the Fish Wharf at the foot of Potomac street, 
Georgetown, until June 1, 1873. 
The Board reserves the right to rejectany or 
all bids. 
3ids must be directed to the Vice President of 
the Board, and indorsed ‘Proposals for Rent- 
ing Fish Wharf.’’ 
y order of the Board. 
EDWARD JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


‘CHARLES N, THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New Nartroya. 
Era, will receive special attention. jan23tf 


B. CARY, 
ARTISTE IN 


WAX, PAPER, LEATHER, AND HAIR 
FLOWERS. 
Pupils received Saturdays from 2 to 6 P. M. 


No. 821 Fourteenth street Northwest. 
jan9-3mo 
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F. A. BOSWELL & CO., 
Bankers and Brekers, 


S. E. corner of Four-and-a-half street and Vir- 
ginia avenue S. W., Washington, D. C. 

. SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 
DEPOSITS. 

Open from 9 A. M. to.9 P. M. 
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and wherever great changes are 
Tae Triscye aims, at whatever 
before its readers the uiost prompt, 
cr presentment of these 
movements—throagh all 


Gp toward larger re- 
ctrngglef Freedom 

ie for Freedom seems over. 
has long been a citizen ; the last 
won to emancipation, enfranchisement, 
at eivil formally abandoned. 

° party, North or South, longer disputes the 

of the War forthe Union; all declare that 
these results must never be undone; and, with 
a whole people thus united on the grand plat- 
form of All — for All, whereto our bloody 
struggle, and the F coy ed civil contests that 
followed, have led us, the Republic closes the 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and turns 
peacefally, hopefully, to the less alarming be- 
cause less vital problems of the Future. 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion | 
or action on these, Toe Taizcne gives amplest 
space and most impartial record. Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set 
down in its columns, whetlrer this news helps or 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the 
right to an honest statement of the facts; and 
this they always get. 
Bat as to its own political principles, Tae 
Tatsvxe is of course, hereafter as heretofore, 
the champion of Equal Rights, irrespective of 
Race, oe or Color. It stands inflexibly 
by the Amendments for the permanent security 
of those Rights, which have been solemnly in- 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 
the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- 
cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis- 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will therein give 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the servitor of any political party; nor will it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
‘condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lic men. 

Now, as always, Tae Trisune labors with all 
its heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
Land for the Landless and its rapid subjuga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns. 

Toe Weekly Trisunf, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavered to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It-dévotes a large share of its col- 
umns to Agricultare as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most. successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear essays their practical views 
of the Farmer's work. it reports public dis- 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failures, and whatever 
may tend at onee to better Agricniture, and to 
commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 

Tar Weexty Trimcse appeals also to Teach- 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works Py 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
claims attention, but in a subordinate degree. 
‘Home Interests’ are discussed weekly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more eagerly sought or 

rused with greater advanige and profit than 

ers. The News of the Day, elucidated by 
brief comments, is so condensed that no 
reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf- 
ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 
average reader. Sclections are regularly made 
from the extensive Correspondents of Tue 
Dairy Taisuse from every country, and its 
editorials of more permanent value are here 
reproduced. In short, Toe Weexty Trisvne 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to 
their intellectual wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and 
hee Markets, 1 of themselves save the 
farmer who regularly notes them far more than 
his journal’s price. 
or the family circle of the educated farmer 
orartisan, Tae Wirety Tripuxe has no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge those 
who know its worth to commend T'nt Weexty 
Tripuns to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and presswork. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

One copy, one year—52 issues 

Five copies, one year-—52 issues.............. 
TO OXE ADDRESS. 
All at one Post Office. 

$1 25 each. 
i 10 each. 
1 00 each. 

And an extra to each Club. 

TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

All at one Post Office. 
| Lae | Fs 
20 copies...........+» coapiopncesot “haat COs 
ante De BBG TERRA tice i 
And az extra to each Club: 
pee For Clubs of Fifly Tut Sewr-Werxry 
Taisvxe wjll be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


printed twiee a week, it contains nearly 
important News, Co ndencte, Re- 

views, and Editorials of Tuc Dairy, includi 

hee? ytd ‘on the subject of Agriculture, an 
fateresting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not’ sufficient room ie He Wres.y 
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La im the course of a year, TUREE OR ForR 
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Saving *¢ Bank. 
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irradiate | @emand, with interest due. All aceoun 
privaté and confidential. : 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, pb. | ™° 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities | ° 
of the South and Southwest. 
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PROSPECTUS 


' OF THE 


NATIONAL ERA 


ne A 4 8 fl. DOUGLASS, » 
“J. SEE 


uA MARTIN, ‘ 

The New Nationa Eas will partake of a tw 
fold natnre—that of an Advocate and an Eds 
cator. Asan Advoerte it wil! assert and main 


Epitons. 


j tein every right pertaining to the American c:! 
p fats dependent of race, color, or accident 
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THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving tho eapecial i 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple ruie of eqaal justice for all men will go: 

ern the policy of the New Nattoxat Ena. It» 

demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 
other. It will oppose any attempt to confer 
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tery tickets. Put the money you 
FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS BANK. 
Open from 9 A. 
on Wedoaiag and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock. je22-ly _ 


‘* The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Vaper in the Union.”’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Presa. 
The model ne per of our country. Com- 
ee! in_ all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “ A Jovrnat or Civitt- 
zav10N.''’—New York Evening Post.’’ 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished’ by the chief 
artist of the country.—Boston Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
in i TERMS; $ 
arper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 

copy of bt haar, Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 





cash at the rate of $5.26 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 


year, which must be paid at the subseriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


pe _New York. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained Work: of the 
kind in the World. : 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 


_ There are few intelligent American familiva 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly eg an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Many 
magazines areaceumulated. larper’s is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and~mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confeasedly, & more ular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * *® The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries, 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of ita establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent tepralens of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Onr artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring s ecimens 
— work in the Magazine.—N. ¥. Stand 
ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism— 
editorial management of Harper's.—The 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1572. 
‘ cee TERMS : 
arper's Magazine one year 4 00 
An Extra Copy of either the prisdeg 
Week will supplied gratis for 


the 
Na- 


ly, or 
every Clab of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
"Subscript Hi M 

Subscriptions to Harper's azine, Weekl, 
and r, to one pe enh Pr ee year, 10 : 
or two of Harper's Periodicals, to one ad 
for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Ha 8 Magazine. now 
comprising Forty. Three Volames, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.26 per volume. Sin- 

le volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 
or binding, py cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 


resa 


subscriber's post office, 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nod _New York. 


hte diediinee 


‘A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


This iodine only ilka 
While fully : ie pcg of te 
‘Stories, 


4 oail ihe 

Pg 
tara dS 
honsebold 


i in personal and 





iferary matter be had gt so 
a rate as io the Seut-Weeasy Taingye. 


OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
, one one, 104 numbers ..... 


Fire or over, for each copy. oi a 
ex. Fen copie (and one extra copyh for 2°95 Of 


re + 


‘ - Price 
-4 3 eee ) ayme- e 122 
on New ¥ 


‘ 
ton BS * 





CR Pt xed 
+4 : 


: sent ew Veer yaa, Price Deinuyhter$i be 


og eran te 
tor.— The ion, N.Y. 
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comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of | 


The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a4 


four cents a year, which must be paid at t ve | 


privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 


: the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
M. to 4 P. M. each day, and | 


for rer epee — before the law,: and ful! 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory ‘of the Natlonal ison. — 
he New Natiowat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of yp espeme and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
on wee of the reconstructed States. Remem 
ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nariowat Fra 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and infloxib’ 
support of those principles of justice and | 
which have now become a 
of the land, 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
By education the people of a free Government, 
ch as ours is intended to be, are | 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to oné another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its votinz 
| masses, and the journal which would promote 
j the highest good of government and people 
| must lend its energiesand its power to the work 
of educating that people. specially is the 


part of the organic | 





| 
| su 


etter quali- 


agency of the press needed hy that portion ot 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportuni 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren» ! 
the free States, 
THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colores 
will claim and receive a large st! 
tention. 

_ The New Natiovar Fea will be madea de 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every. 
where to aid us by their < ahseriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price of the New Natronat 
Ena will be $2.60 a year for single subscription 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance. 

Adress FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Je., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
| following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
| Lock Box 31, Washington, D.C. : 


1 people 


are of our at- 


‘ : Value. 
For 40 subscribers | Swiss Gold Watch $50 00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Sily. (.Am.) Watch..40 00 
Fos 20 subscribers t Swiss Lever Watch..20 00 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Sily. ‘Tea Spoons..10 00 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble . 700 
For 5 subscribers cash.......... . Bho 
LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
see the person sending us the names wit! 

ittlefield’s Splendid Steel Engraving ot Presi 
dent Grant, ry mail postpaid, caretully put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three thousan | 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three do! 
lars each. 


s 
Cash Premiums! 

For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly gub- 
acribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 
$50. 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Nartowat, Ena one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame 
rican Agricullurist for one year, publishe! 
monthly, containing 44 larga pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the an rip: 
lion price of which alone is $1.50: or Peters 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subseription price 
being $1.60; or the Gemoys the West, a monthly 
for one yenr, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga 
zines in the country. y 

In addition to the above we offer either Wai 
| per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar 
| or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sendi: 

us $6,25. The sabscription price of either of these 
journals alone is $4 per year. These pape rs 
need no new commendation from us: their rer 
utation is already established. 

We will send Lippinectt's Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa Ena oue year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
WVational Fra 
PAYABLE INVA RIABL VY IN ADVANCE. 


for that period 





A copy one year 
A copy six taonths 
A copy three months 


63 50 
1435 
a) 

10 0» 
5 50 


40 00 
10 00 





; 
' 
' 


5 coples ome year 
& coples six moaths 


AA copissoue year . 
1 © copies #tz months 


Do act delay subsceibin 


If it is not convenient t ent 
sevibe for & year, send $125 for six months oun on 
—e m1 sacrifice the investment «i!! pay 

° yrer lone send al) mor a Post Office r 
shatered Letters, or Drafts. -1Gedvtbacantersseades 
All Post ma-tors are obliged ty regleter letters whenever 


Sughestet te do sv. 
Db ow Yor tegistering is Been conis. 


Attire VREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 91, Washizgton, D. ¢ 


Agents for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard Universit Wa 
mity, shington, 
ANDER STEVENS, 1319 L trent, Washloates ° 
Mra, proses WALL, Be + -uth etreet, near Bownda: y 
. GRIFVING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Oni. 
- he ABAY, 16 Coder street, Nashvillo, Tennenege, 
NeLe , Winchester, Tenn. 
FT. JOUNBON, Norbeck. Montgomery Co., M! 
. PLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt ot. Salem Mass 
McCABK, in the Btate of Te cas . 
BOWIS BEICU mer L. B Lateras) Revers 


Aa Gn. 
row uy BEWON, Galveston, Texas 
le ¥ Cistum:- Hove, Kicbmoed, Virgtale. 
¥, ver, Colorado. 
MA, 04, Comne tient. 
<5 ee 


* 
ia 


Away 
street, Beston, 
fale nig OS es 
Y 


. MOK 8, Lincotatos, North Carvil 
GB, Freedman's Savings Beak, Rabsigh 


ADORE. 21 sad S53 South st. Puittadelphia, Ps 
LTC 143 Unive ot., New Retford Mass 
ui , Boston, Mase. , 
Qoven Aan cona'y 


ate of Alabama. 
Seasons Pitan 
Bios 


> 





Mrest cast, Detrvit, 


Wil 0. VANCE, Keokuk, tows, 





